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LBeruRB I. 


INTRODUCTION* 


General neglect of the study of Veda — why RigYeda 
should be studied ?~not for high poetry — nor for high phi- 
losophy — but because it is the sole means of knowing the 
history of the mind of the primitire man — tho study essential 
for a right understanding of India even at preseat>tho indnenco' 
of the Veda seen eyerywhero and at all timefl-the study essen- 
tial for the history of the world — important from the point of 
view of OompaiatiTe Philology — the marvelous eSeot produced 
by tho Introduction of Sauakiit to Western scholars — Sanskrit 
older than Greek and liatln— ‘the contrast between olassloal 
Sanskrit and Vedio Sanskrit— /or^wno and Ushas— some in- 
teresting facts in tho history of words— tho roots kup, 
and — negloot of the study of Higveda least ezousablo 

under the prosont oiroumstanoes— the plan of the course of 
lectures, brieOy stated. 

Complaints are often made by students that 
the study of Rigveda is very dry and is absolutely 
wanting not only in interest but in utility also. This 
same spirit has, as a matter of fact, pervaded our 
Sh^stris and Pandits of the old school who spend 
their whole lives in the study of one or more branches 
of philosophy or sciences like that of grammar or 
rhetorics, but none of whom seem ever to have given 
even a passing thought to the understanding and ex*^ 
position of the Vedas in general or of Rigveda to. 
particular. And this spirit seems to have been handed 
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from generation ta generation, from very old 
would appear from the fact that even Pdnuii 
known grammarian, whose AshUdhyayi has 

A A • .. AKa a V ^ /4 


.lJUWU ; - -j y 

tooar of being regarded by the orthodox people as 
C the VedAngas, or works specially intended as 
to the study of the Veda, deals with the grammar 
Vedic language only in a secondary manner, 
'ng a distinctly subordinate place to the Vedic 
as compared with the later Sanskrit. And the 
the case with the modern, highly popular 
, o£ grammar, with which every VyAkarana 
begins the study of the subject, and whose 
is quite essential to every Sanskrit scholar 
whaetlier dt the ancient or of the modern type, I mean, 
tliia Saddtekta-Kaumudf of Bhattoji Dikahita, wherein 
the Sutras of Pij;iini dealing with the Vedic idiom 
been put together in a section by itself called the 
%'ftkiilti Prakriyd, which forms the last chapter of the 
which is studied by a very few amongst the 
The class of Brahmans, known as Vaidikas, 
recite the Vedic texts from the beginning to 
a mistake, but who are absolutely 
ol the meaning thereof, also testifies to the 
‘ the systematic exegesis of the Veda is 
How and why this spirit came over the 
^krit is a curiosity, especialiy when we 
that m Nirukta, the oldest known work 
w.th the exegesis of the Veda, the author con- 
-* introduction to the work, with a high 
Mm who understands the meaning of tte 
a sqrtMng censure of him who only repeats 



II '* 

What has bacu suid so far is, ot course, oaly 
■generally true, as one can not shut his eyes to the 
work done iii tlio field by Pandits especially during 
the period ol; special activity about the 14th century 
after Christ, to which I shall luivo an occasion to re^er 
in a subsequent lecture. 

The disappointment which falls to the lot oE 
the present student ol! Veda is more duo to the wrong 
standpoint which the student takes, than to tUo nature 
of the study itself. Tho antique nature of! the language 
and tho distance by which wo are removed from tho 
Vodic times no doubt contribute to make the study 
difficult and tedious, but those are nothing compared to 
tho utility of the study and tlie interest wliich would 
follow from it, only if it is pursued in the right spirit. 

Do you, young reiulors, coino to Rigvedn with 
tho hope of iindliig tho best and moat iiitorosting 
poetry thoroin ? Then lam not surprised at the dia- 

* Nlr, I. 18 fijul 10. TlioHrat two yoraoB uro looked upon 
as intorpolntions by aomo) but that does nob nfl'oot our 
position. 




to wnica /wu 

'ature. All the same it can not be denied that the 
IBS oe'Rigveda. at least some of thorn, aie sucli as 
ot poetry would be proud of. The fresh- 
f beautiful i imagery which characterise the 
W ^^tcssed to the Aurora, the heroic simplicity 
of the hymns addressed to the Thundering Bull, 
which pervades some of the hymns to 


tte cannot but strike the mind of a sympathetic 

nM appreciating student. Though Rigveda as a work 
psetry cannot at all stand comparison with best sam- 
^makrit classical poetry, still it has something 
in it which cannot be lightly passed over. 


ctems oC Vasantasena, the heroine of Mrichcha- 


i^y no doubt be highly attractive and may 
an imparallelod enchantment for the ordinary 
hst there still remains the indescribable sweet- 
ies iimocence of Aryd Dhiita, the married wife 
Chirudatta, though it may appeal to 
Wf Itw r^hders. 


m tm expect to Hnd higher philosophy in 
? Do you wish to^have cut and dry systems 
providing answers to such questions as— who 


v(«ivyuii«sv/vt vv» ouivv tt put irlV/UiUl piUiJlUlU OL 

life are absent from tho Rigvocla. The philosoph)^ of 
the Rigvocla proper, if philosophy it can be called; is 
iniicli more practical ; give and lake is tho idea fre- 
quently met with. Tho Rishis with their frankness 
and straightness, promise to offer sacrifices to gods, 
provided tlioy in return bestow on tliom cattle and long 
life, war-like sons and riches. Did I not bring to thee 
an offering of my prayers and oblations ? Then why 
dost thou, Oh god, abstain from conferring on mo long 
life and a continuity of sons ?-asks the Rishi of a god 
more than once, Those few hymns of the Rigveda which 
distinctly smack of tho philosophic mood and attempt to 
solve tho riddle of life, aro an exception and strike one 
as unvodic in cliaractor ; and from the point of view of 
language and syntax, such hymns have been now autho- 
ritatively declared to be later in character, which form, 
as it were, the connecting links of tho earlier Vedic 
thought with its later phase culminating in tho Upani* 
shadsjnnd it must bo stated hero, that even these 
latter are far from having one particular system of 
philosophy, Thus, it is no wonder, if those who are 
familiar with tho close and technical reasoning o£ 
NyAya works, or with the flowing and lucid arguuien- 
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of Vedantists like 5ankarachSrya, would, oa 

, the pages of the Rigveda, turn away their 

bee, through sheer disappointment. 

Then, why should you study Rigveda ? Because it is 
tl« sole means of knowing the history of the mind ot 
primiUire man. Rigveda is the oldest record of the 
whose imiuediate descendants we are. It be- 
to a period thousands ol years removed from us, 
* DO records, no monuments in any form what- 
are available. It is a great fortune that the 
so old and voluminous in extent has 
pteserved to us in a form correct to a syllable by- 
in our country. In Rigveda, we are face 
oar ancestors, wo see how they behaved, 
spoke, how they thought, what siraplicity and 
flowed from their hearts, what religion and 
professed, how they worshipped their gods, 
were their ideals, whether they cheerily longed 
they lived or waited to run away there- 
o®ly to enjoy the superior pleasures of Paradise, 
Into that divine essence from which this 
asif separated them for a while, or to see them- 
r to the same nothing from which they 

to ©chstence in this world. 

may be asked, let the student of anti- 
RSgveda; why should every Sanskrit student 
to study it P It may interest him who 
aptitude for antiquarian research ; but 
why it should be included in the 
t^ant for the general student. To these 
that not only Is the study of Rigveda 
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essential to a student o£ antiquity, but it is equally or 
even more osseutial to tUo student o£ India as it stands 
at present. The study of Rigvoda, I repeat, is abso- 
lutely necessary for a right understanding of India and 
her history oven to-day. Our civilization from times of 
old down to the present day is one homogonoous whole 
and some elements peculiarly Indian havo boon so in- 
dissolubly associated therewith, that even our ancestor 
of the Vodic days, if ho wero to rise up once more 
to-diiy, willhavomany things in us wliich ho may easily 
rocognizo. The Indian mind is tho same in many 
rospocts, whether in tho Vodic Ago or in tho 20th 
century A. D. If it bo askod what that unifying prin- 
ciple is which runs through all tho sovoral aspects of 
Indian life and temporamont, wo reply, itisthoiu- 
Uuonco of tho Voda and tho Vodic Ago, which has por- 
mealed all strata of Indians and which is seen in every 
little act of ours. Whether it bo roUgiou, whether It 
bo philosophy, morals, literature or social habits, we 
detect ovorywhoro its prosonce. Our religious cero- 
mouics may have become more elaborate and artificial 
and somethuos farcical In character, still wo can not 
lose sight of tho basis of tho Voda. Wo can not open 
an Indian book without being thrown back on an earlier 
authority which is tho Voda, and which is regarded as 
the basis of all our knowledge, bothsacrod and profane. 
Tho dolicato poetry of KiUld^lsa, tho philosophical vig- 
our of Kapila, tho voluptuous mysticism of Jayadova 
and the opic suuplicity of VyAsa and VAlmIki, all these 
admirable in thomsolvos, would, however, float before 
our eyes like tho mirage of a desert, unless they are 
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mtrnUcd with the historical background by the Vedas, 
all the systems o£ philosophy or Darsanas^ ana 
of laws profess to impart the teaching 


^ lb© Veda. 

Not only is the study of Rigveda essential tor 
Uwtary of India, whether old or modern, it is sdso 
for the history of the world. To quote 
Mk Miiller/ »In the history of the world the 
fills a gap which no literary work in any 
language could fill. It carries us back to times 
wMcb we have no records anywhere, and gives us 
t&@ very words of a generation of men of whom otlier- 
we could form but the vaguest estimate by means 
^^Jectares and inferences. As long as man con* 
iso take an interest in the history of his race, 
^ long as we collect in libraries and museums the 
reiieis of former ages, the first place in that long row of 
hmsiH which contains the records of the Aryan branch 
wmkind, will belong forever to the Rigveda.” 

ail, the study of Rigveda is most ira- 
£rc«n the point of view of Philology, or the 
language. The study of languages as dis- 
the mere acquisition of languages is a 
IWsth d the last century, though it must be 'admitted 
researches into the genealogies and affinities of 
wwis toe exercised the ingenuity of numberless 
of acute and inquiring minds. Still nothing 
d the name of science was the result of these 
tew|% ationa in the domain of language. There 

•tertl^iBdtrftLit«aturep.63. ^ ^ ‘ 



ledge rostrainmg that liborfllity ot inquiry which is 
indispensable to the growth ol: n science." Thus in 
ancient times every one thouglit bis own dialect to bo 
Iho oldest one with which to start and compare other 
dialects. Until very recently I-ntin and Crook wore 
supposed to bo the oldest and tho most primitive 
known languages iirom which every ICuropean language 
was derived. But tho restless and ponotrnting investi- 
gation, which characterised tho last century, changed 
tho whole state oi: ufl'airs; and linguistic scholars busied 
thomsolvos with tho special relationship ol; tho princi- 
pal languages of Europe with ono another and with 
tho languages of Southwostorn Asia, Avhicli loci to 
tho establishment of tho Indo-Eiiropoaii family of 
languages. 

"No single circumstanco," to quote from WliitnoyJ 
again, "more powerfully aided tho onward movomont, 
than Uio introduction to Western scholars of tho Sans- 
krit, tho ancient and sacred dialect of Iiuliu. Its exceed- 
Ing ago, Its ronmrknblo coiisorvation of primitive nin- 
toritil and forms, its uuoquallod transparency of struc- 

LangiiHgo aixi Ub Bludy— ii. 2!. 

X hntsguugo amlitfl 8luily— p. 4. 
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ture, give ft an indisputable right to the first place 
among tho tongues of the Indo-European family. 
Upon their comparison, already fruitfully begun, it 
cost a new and welcome light, displaying clearly their 
hitherto obscure relations, rectifying their doubtful ety- 
mologies, illustrating the laws of research which must 
be followed in their study, and in that of all other 
languages.” 

I may be excused for making another quotation 
owing to the importance of the subject. “What has 
been termed the discovery of Sanskrit by Western 
scholars,” says Prof. Sayce,* “put an end to all this 
fanciful playing with words and created the science 
of language. The native grammarians of India had at 
an early period anal3'zed both the phonetic sounds and 
the vocabulary of Sanskrit with astonishing precision, 
and drawn up a far more scientific system of grammar 
than the philologists of Alexandria or Rome had been 
able to attain. The Dovanftgari alphabet is a splendid 

monument of phonological accuracy and tho Hindu 

Vavy-Akarauas or grammarians had not only discovered 
that roots are the ultimate elements of language, but 
had traced all the words of Sanskrit to a limited num- 
ber of roots. Their grammatical system and nomen- 
clature rest upon a firm foundation of inductive reason- 
ing and though based on the phenomena of a single 
language, show a scientific insight into the nature of 
speech which has never been surpassed,” 

'From all this you can easily see what an import- 
ant pari, the Sanskrit language has played in the do- 

^ Tbe Bclanoe of Language. VoK I. p, S8. 
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luftiii of the scoiucc of. Itinguago, Now tUo object and. 
uliu of philology is to learn what iimn is by what man 
has boon. And Sanskrit philology in pnrticulur has- 
sorved to supply ono of the oarUost and most import- 
ant links in tho history of niunkiiul. Sanskrit has boon 
rogardod as a laaguago oven older and uioro primitivo 
than Crock and Latin. At least Sanskrit enables us to 
luivo glimpses into tho transactions of tlio South-Eas- 
toru branch of tho Avyatis, as opposed to tho North- 
western branch. And if Sanskrit is so important 
owing to Us priinitivonoss and transparoncy, wherewith, 
can wo begin its study if not with tho Vedic idiom ? 
Tlio classical Sanskrit which wo now know and which 
is accossiblo and iutoUigiblo to comparutivoly largo 
numbora is itself a vory old dialect but has boon pro- 
sorvod to us in its pristine purity as it coasod to bo a 
language of tiro pooplo in gunoval but conliiiuod to bo 
only a literary dluloct used by tho lournod alono. Tho 
Sanskrit language is to-day what it was exactly in the- 
days of P^iiiini; without any change of form or of sig- 
uificunco of words. Thus oven tho classical Sanskrit is 
tho means of studying tho life and maimers of. a vory 
old gonoration. 

But this is not the case with tho Vedic idiom. 
Though tho dialect of tho Veda or more particularly tho 
Rigvoda is ossontially Sanskrit still it diUers from tho 
latter in many considorablo respects, so much so that to 
u student of classical Sanskrit pure and simple, tho-. 
Vodio language would bo almost Greek and Latin. The 
Vedic Sanskrit, if I may so call it, is much simpler,, 
more regular and loss artificial than tho classical 
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Sanskrit. The forms of declension and conjuga- 
tion are more regular in character though more 
varied at the same time. Sandhis arc simpler and far 
more intelligible. The Infinitive Mood, for instance, 
has not less than six forms in the Veda, whereas in later 
•Sanskrit, we have oni}' one form. All these peculiari- 
ties I shall deal with, later on in their proper place. 
What I want to say here is that the Vedic Sanskrit is 
much older than the later Sanskrit, whether the Vedio 
age be 2000 years before Christ or even still further 
■removed from us ; that it represents a state of civiliza- 
tion nowhere else represented; that it provides us with 
many links which are otherwise obscure, though with-* 
-out them no certain conclusions can be arrived at, 

The truth of what has been said so far may be il- 
lustrated by an example. Take, for instance, the modern 
English word fortune'. The word was brought by tho 
Normans who had it in the form ‘fortune’ in Northern 
French. It came from ‘/orhma’ in Latin. Now for- 
tune in English means riches, prosperity, good fortune 
-as well as bad fortune, chance as opposed to divine will 
and 80 on. The word in all these significations can bo 
derived from /em'to bring.' One who brings good 
•or bad luck. Fors which comes from the same root and 
is allied to fortune was the name of uh old deity in 
Italy, who was supposed to bring with her good or bad> 
was the first-born of gods and was also sometimes 
iSpokon of, as the daughter of Jupiter, Zeus, correspond- 
ing to ‘Dyauh.' Now who was this deity ? Was it iL 
mere personification of some virtue or act, as Victor- 
"Victoria, Fides-Faith and so on ? 
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Now i£ we study the myxliology according to the> 

oldest Aryan records, we find that the Dawn or^AurOTn, 
^ was one of the deities whom the most prSe 

Aoans known to us worshipped and praised 
awn,_ as I remarked above; is the subject o£ inanv 

beautiful hymn in the Rigveda. Now the Dawn • L ^ 

called the first who comes at the llL r f 

im?ss~ssi 

same Dawn is also called the dauffther of nva.. 4' T 
Vkal., and in other places^ she iSr 
presented as the mother of the . Gods. There are in 
ftct, few praises bestowed in the VedaonUshas the 
Dawn, which cannot be transferred, to For^na thul 
showing her to have been orginallv like nT’ 

‘ ‘St tr' tStrliS 

^ngseverything,whoinher.Vllr^^^^^^^^ 

Attempting' to trace Fors nr g^tts. 

/erre) to sole Sanskrit ro^weliaver 'tit 

most analogous one. And Fors is niiitp as thfr 
tor; IS one of the common epithets used of the Dawn 

Thus you see what a flood of lio-ht i«3 tnr I 

Hie Vedic Sanskrit, on the relation between the 

Fort^ and the Eastern^ and ^ -dern SS 

fortune. It ,s a long journey, indeed, from the goMel 


-fixing frm.’ TiiMs in Rigveda, 11-T2.2, we have of 
Indra— * ^Trwrra’- 'He fixed firm the 

■mountains that were in motion.’ The agitation is then 
transferred from the sphere of the body to that of the 
spirit ; and meant mental agitation, an emotioji ; 
and as the emotion of anger agitates the mind most 
and commits the greatest havoc, J camo to mean 
^ anger' in later Sanskrit, where again we find the word 
used metaphorically, to denote physical agitation ; as 
for instance if is literally used, then 

must mean ^ or the god of love who alone 

* Biographies of words by M. iMiiller. 

X In thU conneotloD, I rocoramend to the reader the following 
TeraeAfroin Adhydtma Rilmdyana Ayodhya KiCnda 4th Adliy,, verses 
35, 3G 

frarft afhi w*r?iT%nr i 

Tf^fTir tl 


bettor than sporting or playing which causes pleasure 
■and thus rests the mind ? And oven in later Sanskrit 
prosorvcs the old meaning as when wo say 

also tho root ^ originally meant in tho 
Rigvoda ao toil hard, to work zealously ns at n Saci ifice'- 
In Rigvoda II-13-14 wo have, ol Indra 

q- ! q* : ^Rnprrqg;?ft 1 ” 
is used by tho side o£ OTffrg, tr’qra^ and 
But as toiling hard leads to exhaustion and consequent 
inactivity, ^ has come. to moan ‘ to be quiot or tran- 
quil’ (which has moro to do with tho mind), tho result 
o£ physical toiling, its original meaning. 

From all this it will bo soon, how very important 
the study of Rigveda is from several points of view. 
It has boon my object in this lecture to bring home to 
the mind of tho young student who has a natural dis- 
like for tho study of Rigvoda, tho fact what a gross 
mistake ho commits, what a wrong path lie pursues. 
Such dislike or oven indilforenco might Imve been ex- 
cusable in days of old when Sanskrit leaniiug, oapeclally 
Vedic learning, bad remained stagnant ; there was a time 
when oven European Scholars who first sot agoing the 


mu » culu UUUUH, riciucl; ociiorwiso ttu 
excoUont judge oi: ancient national poetry, saya in his 
criticism oi J^akuntaU— “ Do you not wish with mo that 
instead of these endless religious books of tho Vedas, 
Upavedas, and UpAngas, they would give us tho more 
useful and more agreeable works of the Indians, and 
especially their best poetry of every kind ? It Is here 
tho mind and character of a nation is best brouglU to 
life before us, and I gladly admit that I have received 
a truer and more real notion of the manner of thinking 
among the ancient Indians from this one t^nkuutahi than 
from all their Upanokats and Bagadams"* 

But those days are now gone. The edilio 
princeps of Rigvoda has marked a new epoch. Now 
Rigveda and other allied Vedic literature forms a special 
and important subject of study at most of the important 
Universities of Europe and America, an unparalleled 
activity in the domain of Vedic study is manlfostod 
everywhere, single words are critically studied and 
their history traced through all available works, his- 
torical and mythologial references are attempted to bo 
explained on a reasonable basis, indexes and glossaries 
«re multiplied,- and even exhaustive commentaries 
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from our curriculum. Are we not best fitted by nature 
to understand our ancient tradition, and the spirit 
proper that pervades our ancient literature ? Only if 
we make our mind free from prejudices or any pre- 
conceived notions and then apply ourselves to the 
study of the Rigveda, and pursue the Western methods 
of criticism, especially based on comparison, we are sure 
to arrive at the most correct and acceptable interpreta- 
tion o£ the sacred texts. What Prof. Garb e has said 
regarding the BhagavadgitA is just applicable to the 
study of the Rigveda. In his introduction to his trans- 
lation of the Bhagavadgit^, the Professor says — ‘ An 
impartial examination of the philosophical significance 
of the Bhag. Gitvi, not influenced by any commentator, 
by a scholar intimately acquainted Nviththe philosophic 
systems of India would be, no doubt, welcome to many/ 
And is it not possible to find such a scholar amongst 
Indians in the domain of Vedic studies ? — ono under- 
standing SAyana properly, at the same time, not allowing 
his own judgment to be warped by the absurdities and 
uncritical statements that he makes, — one who can read 
the works in their original, at first hand, and can apply 
the comparative method with a spirit of inquiry open 
» 
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Thus the objection which Is brought by some 
against the present study o£ Rigvoda at the n. A. examina- 
tion oi our university, that students merely cram the 
translation without acquiring the critical and inquiring ? 
spirit, must not daunt you. Even the committing to : 
memory of the translation is necessary for making your | 
first acquaintance with the Veda. As for the method of ■ 
study to bo followed, 1 do not say anything moro to-day» f 
as the subject will be dealt with fully in another placo. ' 

Before concluding, it would not bo out of place | 
I say a few words regarding the plan of my lectures and J 
the prirxciples \yhich I would like you to boar in mind. 

The object of these lectures is to initiate you into the J 
study, to show you the way and to present to you a | 
number of facts, an acquaintance with which is quite 
essential for an intolligont study of, tho Rigvoda. I il 
shall attempt to illustrate and corroborate whatovor 11 
I shall say. The presentation of facts will not only bo 
characterized by accuracy, but also by lucidity and ! 

attractiveness. Thus it will bo my aim to make as I 

popular a demonstration as possible, wliich is tho only f 
mieans to make the study both useful and interostiug, | 
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At first I shall cxpluiii to you what Veda is, and what 
Tolatioii it bears to other Siuiskrit Literature. I shall 
speak at length ol: the Vodic Htoraturo as opposed to 
Vo8t‘Vodic Utoratuvo, ol! its sub-divisions, and review 
brielly some oi! tho important works wlucliaroroprcscn- 
tativo of tho period to which they belong, which 
are typical o£ tho class of literature of which they 
£orin part. Then I shall speak of tho Rigveda in par- 
ticular, its contents, tho principle of arrangement which 
holds together the different parts, tho old and late por- 
tions and how to distinguish thorn, in tho course of 
which it will bo made clear to you that Rigveda is not a 
book, but it is a library and a literature. 

Next, I shall proceed to imlicato tho method of 
studying tho Rigveda, comparing tho merits of tho or- 
thodox and modern ways, before doing which, however, 
an attempt will bo made to give you an idea of the 
amount and nature of tho work done in t!io field, by 
modern scholars, as well as, by ancient Pandits. Then 
may conveniently bo presented to you tho difl‘oront views 
hold regarding the contents of the Rigveda and you 
may bo left to judge for yourself, whother Rigvocla is 
a more babbling of primitive himmnity or is tho liighost 
receptacle of most erudite learning and recondite phi- 
losophy. Thou wo shall see how our Vodic ancestors 
behaved with respect to the natural forces and influen- 
ces of tho world regarded by them as manifestations of 
superhuman will ; in brief wo shall see what their reli- 
gion was, through what stages it passed, what gods 
they believed in, what myths wore woven round them, 
how they were developed later on, This will bo follow-' 


‘''“'Itor having so fat dealt with the ideas and cou- 
t nt^ o£ the Rigvoda, we shall devote ourselves to the 
* ^ M afinii S its Eorm. We shall notice the gramma- 

^"r'^MUliarities of forms and maection, showing how 
M va^CrtL indactionwas in the Vedic idiom. 
nL L metre will deserve our attention, nretre winch 
has been a necessary and almost a constant accorapa 
lit of poetry, and in which is clothed a very largo 
ITt of Sarrskl Literature, Lastly your attertUon wd 
drawn to the several theories put forth by differ n 
MhoVars regarding the ago of the Rigveda, as it is do- 
+#armmftA bv evidence both internal and external- 
^rihe topis rlerred to above will be plea 
iuUy watered ^vith textual illustrations, ospocially 
such as bear on the text prescribed, Uefore con- 
cludiuK, I may express the hope that at the end o£ this 
fiQiitse of. lectures I will have succeeded in pursuadmg 
-ffbUtorecognUe that* ^we have in the Rigveda a 
literature which well deserves at least in extracts to be- 
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history or civilizaliou. In this no other litoraturo is 
'to be compared with it, and though tlie scstlietic value of 
this relic of long-vanished times has sometimes been 
exaggerated, yet its historical importance, its value for 
Xho history of mankind, cannot easily bo overrated.' 




ing of Voda — Voda is the sum of Mantras and BrAhiuanaa — 
■Vodic and Post-Vedic Literatures — Throe periods of Vodic 
Literature— S'ruti and Sinriti— Tho Samhitft period — Tlie fo\jr» 
fold SamhitA corresponding to the four priosts — Rigvoda, tho 
most ancient and important— Ohhandas and Mantra— Sfimavoda. 
SamhiW — Its contents — tho Yajurvoda Samhiti— Black and 
White YajurToda— Their contents— Atharra voda SamhitA— Its 
contents — Its historical importanoe — Tho Br&hnzana period,— 
Tho distinction between Mantra and Brdlimana. Tho Aitaroyo. 
Brfihmana — Tho -Satapatha BrAhraana — tho literary ostiraote 

of tho Br&Umanas— Arapyakas— xipanighads— Vodfiutn— tho 

meanings of tho word Upanishad— tho ton principal Upaui- 

shads— Their peculiar character. What do they teach? Two 

views stated— The Swtra period— Thoiv character and literary 
estimate— The six Vedfiugas— S'ikshd— Pritisfikbya.— SAkh&, 
OharaDa, and Pftrshada.— The Pritisdkhya of Saunaka— 
Ohhandas— Vy&karapa—Nirukta— its contents— YAska prior 
to Pftnini— Two YAskas— Kolpa— Sranta, Grlhya and SAina- 

y&chAi-ika Sutras— Jyotisha—Anukramanis—Pari^shtas. 

Before we proceed to discuss the relation which 
Veda bears to other Sanskrit literature, let us aslc our- 
selves the question, ' What is Veda ? ’ No logically 
correct deHuition free from the faults of avydptL 
MivyApi and asambhava cun be given. To begin with. 
Veda means ‘knowledge’ from via ‘to know': Voda 
means Vidyi, and then secondarily the term must denote^ 
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works or gra)xthas coulaiuiug the ViiyA^ the most 
sttcroci find nuthoritativo VidyA, works which do not 
require any oxtenuil ovklonco, whoso authority is not 
to bo quoslioiicd, and which aro tho last rosourco in 
matters oE dispute whether in roligloiL or philosophy 
or social customs etc. It would be iutoresting to know 
how the groat Vodic exegetist, SAyana, tries to define 
Veda. In liis introduction to tho Voda-bhdshya, Sdyana 
first states Wxiiprimd fade caso, thus* : — you defino 
Veda as tho last o£ tho throe kinds of evidence, 
perception, inCorcnco and scripture, that will not do. 
Tho dofiuition would bo too wide, as it would include 
tho Sniritis of Mann and of others. For, by universal 
consent, Agama or scripture is dofinod to bo that 
which is an instrument of tho right apprehension of 
things not ovldont to tho sonsos. Am! such a dofini- 
tiou apppUos to these Sniritis as well. You next propose 
to add 'provided It bo not of human origin' and think in. 
that way to make your definition faultless ; that also 
will not do. For tho Veda too, made as it was by 
Parnmehara, is of human origin. You will perhaps 
next say that by ' you moan 'not made 
by a corporeal living being'. But this will not do. 
For, from such toxts as 'Sahasrafchd puruslml/ it is 
clear that this Lord, too, has a body. But, you say, 
tho kind of body you moan is one which is the result 
of tho works of a previous life : The author of the Voda 
has no such body, and that is what you moan when you 
say that it is 'not of human origin'. But this also will 
not do. For tho Vedas wore producod by such living 

^ Soo Uftudbook to Rigrodft Ft. I. p. 6. 
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■beings as Agni, VAyu and Aditya. For wo hnvo such 
texts as ‘The Rigveda was born from Agni, tho Yajur- 
veda from VAyu, tho Sdmaveda from Aditya', from 
which it mwst be recognised that Ihara is tho maker 
of the Vedas, as being the director of Agni and others. 
If you define Veda, as a colloction of sayings made up 
of Mantras &nd Brdhtnanas, that will not do; for it has 
not been yet definitely decided, what is a Mantra and 
what is a Brdhmam. Thus there is no adequate defini- 
tion of Veda". 

To all this, SAyaiia replies as follows: — “Tho 
definition of Veda, as the sum of tho Mantras and 
Br^hraaiias is a faultless one ; and therefore it is that 
Apastamba in his Yajha-paribhAshA say 8 -“Voda is tho 
name given to the Mantras and BrAhmayaa". 

Further on, Sdyai;ia discusses tho moaning of 
Mantra and Brdhpiana, as follows:* — 

“But it may be said, tho definition of tho Veda, 
according to which it is the sum of Mantras and BrAh- 
raanas, is not a good definition, because no one can 
say what constitutes a Mantra and what a Brdhmaya. 
Not so. . For the nature of both has been clearly deter- 
mined in the seventh and eighth adhikaranas of the first 
pdda of the second adhydya. At tho ^rrvrrJT rite the 
text is used 51^ nv=r ^ mTHT’* Now there is no 
definition of what makes a Mantra. Because it is 
impossible to frame a definition which shall not be 
either too wide or too narrow. If wo say that a 
Mantta is that which refers to a thing enjoined, we 
shall exclude the Mantra ,‘yrTvm^r ' 
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which is itself in form, an injunction or Vidhi. If we 
.give an etymological definition, and say that Mantra 
comes from Manana 'thinking’, that would include the 
Br^bmanas. If we say that a Mantra is that which 
'ends in sn% ( 2 nd per. sing, form of ^ to be), that 
would exclude all ending in the first person forms and 
vice vcrsd. 

Not so. It is a good definition to say that what- 
ever the sacrificing priest calls a Mantra is a Mantra. 
This denomination indicates that the texts used in 
reminding of the performance of a rite, and others are 
Mantras. 

^ and similar texts direct the sacrifice. 

and other similar texts are in praise of the 
gods. and the texts which follow end in the word 

^9 3T?r srnrrfl #rrr^ and texts like it aro invocations. 
Such texts as snfnsc fi*"® directory. Such texts 
AS ^rc philosophical in charac- 
ter ^nd soon. Thus, since the Mantras are 

so very various in kind, except denomination, there is 
no common quality which will serve for a definition. 
But the need of some definition has been shown by old 
teachers. < Even the rishis could not come to the end 
of things taken one by one : it is only when things are 
comprehended under a definition that learned men can 
master them.’ So the denomination by experts or 
learned men (sy rngi R H i K ) ‘n the words that this is a 
Mantra is the definition. 

In the ritual, the text is used-*qrR^ST 5 niTr^^ 
— now there is no definition of what a Br^h- 
mana is. Why ? because there being no limit to the 
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divisions o£ the Voda, any deflnilion wUicU should sook 
to discrinainato betweon tho BrAhniaya parts and the 
other parts would either be too narrow or too wide, 
Tho Mantra part of which wo have already spolcoti, is 
one. The remaining parts have been thus summed up 
by ancient teachers — 

rriiTir> \ i 

w%irr srriryrKirirjTfTr 

It will not do to say that to doliuo a Brillunai.m wo 
have only to say that it must bo ono or other of those 
things just onumoratod. h'or all those classes are found 
in the Mantras !rr 5 ^r% (% is 

is a there follow 

illustrations from containing tlio classes enume- 
rated. 

Then there is no definition of what a BrAhmaija is ? 
There is, and we give it. We have soon reason to 
hold that tho Voda is divided into those two parts, 
Mantra and Brdhmar.m and we have laid down how tho 
Mantra part is to bo known. Well, whatever is not 
Mantra, that is our definition of a Brdhmaija. This 
very definition is given by Jaimlni in the two Sutras — 
*T^5rri5g and ^rrST^Rrsib that is to say, in this 
Veda, there are certain exhortntory sentences to which 
tho name Mantra is given by those who know tradition. 
Wo study the Mantras, they say. Tho rest of tho 
Veda, they call Brdhmaiia. 

After having showed, that what is called fi%TTr» 
irrvr? are only different kinds ot 

and are mentioned under distinctive names, just 
as for instance the are separately raontionod 
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though tor Ihut reason they are not meant to bo non— * 
BiYduimns,* ho concludos— ‘T)ioro aro tlusrororo besides 
Mantra and Bn'dmiaim no otlior parts ol'tlio Veda. And wo 
have shown how those two aro to ho sovorally dofincd. 
That definition of tho Vodiijlhon, iiccordiug to wlu'ch it 
is tho sum of Mantras and BrAhmanas, is ostablishod." 

Thus you so© how very vaguo is tho connotation 
of tho terms nrpir iiml and that thoir denota- 

tion is only to bo nseortained by tradition. Thus accord- 
ing to tho ortliodox view botli tho or wliat wo 
shall cull ^I'^PTfsand thoarcfnirrs go by tho common appella- 
tion of notwithstanding tho wido gulf botwocn tho 
two in point of languugo, form, Ideas, and genoral 
standard of civiliiiutlou. 

Gonorally speaking; Sanakril lilornturo may bo 
classed under two broad dlvlsious— Vodlc lltoraturo and 
non-Vodlc or rather post-Vodic litoraturo. (Bor in a 
sense every Sanskrit work may bo related to tho Vodas, . 
directly or indirocLly.) Tho codes of law by Manu and 
others, tho epics, classical literature, philosophical works, 
commoutiirios and nuiiumls, all Lheso come nudor post- 
Vcdic litornturcj of which a bogiiining i.smarkeil by tlio 
very general prevalence of tho continuous anushtubk 
motrcj, Vedic litoraturo itself may bo divided into tliroo 
great divisions: tho Muutra:^ or SamhiUs, tlio DrAhmai,ins 
and tho Sutras. Of those tho lirst two, as said above are 
^ proper, whilo tho are not ^ but only related to 
Veda or exist for tho sake of the Veda. More is the 
place to refer to tho well-known distinction between 
^ and tmd 3msnir« ere called while th'e^ 
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^aarecalledpgt^. ^^iswhatisheardasopposed t.o 
•is composed or remembered. The^r^ is revealed sd*ip 
■lure, selil-evident and sel£-authoritative, not 
iJy any human authors. The of the hymns or 
:^re thus called the seers of the Mantras. M 

are not at all responsible for the contents and 
•x)£ the They are only the mediums commuaiojot-i 
J3etween God and men. Yaska, the oldest IcirOWJV 
•expositor of the Veda, while explaining the genosis oL 
vthe Nighaytu on which he writes a commentary, stxy^ **' 

iTRrv^Rnf: I T^rnjTfffi^Y 

■5REr^RRn%#^ 

Here it is distinctly said that or law revealed itsoH! 
■"■to the riahis, who handed it down by oral instruotiorx 
xto their descendants to whom vjrrf did not manifest itsol f:* 
This is the orthodox view; hence the extreme sacroclfioss 
sand importance of the And it can be easily' soon 
Jiow this view came into existence and continued to n 
'.strength. As we know, oral tradition was the OJ»ly 
'means, in early days, of communicating learning. ^ 
ileacher who learnt his ^rv^rnr from his preceptor trvugHt 
S'the same orally to his pupil, and thispractice continnocl 
trom times immemorial naturally led to the IsolieF 
“that Vedas were handed down in the same mauaor t\ncl 
"it was difficult to believe how they could be coitutdosocI 
^toy some -particular persons.^ 


• Niruktftl-20* 

^ t ?®.M* we nMdnot refer to the Tjew that the brohinano or 
-^riMte deliberately apread the idea that m Scrlptutee -wero 
not of haman origin, that i(rn^v, and others wero not fclio 

^compoBCrt bat merely the iDstrunneots of comtnuniention, witti t-ItO 
o^ect of attaohmg greater impoilance to the Vedae and maintalninir 
4nelr own aopenosity, aiaoe it rests merely on a conjecture. ** 
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No doubt, it is vory curious tlmt >Y0rk3 like the 
■Ur/ilimaijas, contniiiing n good deal of chaft:,£rom which* 
u grain of gold is to bo now and thou discovered, sliould' 
be classed ns {^riitl, on a level with the Samlutas, 
cspocially tho Rilc-Samhild, which contains simple mid- 
pure prayers originating from a pious and innocent 
heart, full of grandeur and elevation. It may bo-, 
partly tho great antiquity and partly the love of elabo- 
rate and nrtiheial sacrificial ritual, joined to a credulity 
natural to thoso times, tlmt may account for tho fact. 

As opposed to thoro is tho Smriti, or tradi- 
tional works, of human origin, which aro solely, based 
on tho and which aro possessed of authority, only 
inasmuch as thoy Imvo thoir foundation in tho 55^8.. 
Aa Kumiirila, tho groat writer remarks; — 

jrrm'Tt 

Thus ovorything contained in thoie^fffs Is supposed 
to bo conlirinod by something corresponding iti the 
and when thoro is an antagonism betwoon the dicta of 
and well, tho former provaila and tho 

latter is to he rejected in its favour. 

^rm W3Rr»T*i:' — It is to bo noticed hero, that the title 
^51^ is applied not only to tlie Sutra works but also to 
tho metrical coclos of Maun and YAjfiavalkya, which 
however, wo have not included in tho Vodic literature.. 

To como to tlio iirst or SaraUitiv period, we have 
four Snmhitiis of tho four Vedas, Rik, SAman, Yajua 
and Atlmrvan. Of thoso tho Rik-SninhitA is tho oldest 
and tho most important, not only from tho point of view 
of the contents, but even from the orthodox stand-point» 
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This four-fold division of the Samliitas evidently pre- 
supposed an elebomte development of: the sacrificfttl 
ritual as even tho simplest sacrifice required tlio four 
principal priests ^-^5 and thou^di the 

more elaborate sacrifices required not less than sixteen 
priests.— The following verso from YAskii's Nirukta 
.states distinctly the functions of tho four priosts— 

Trr*r^ ii 

=jfTprf^«rr^ i 

*irsrt ^ nf! id 

The priest is to recite vorsos from tho 
diccompanyiiig tho offering of olilationsj tho ia to* 
chant psalms at the sacrificial ritual, from tho Silma- 
veda, the priest is to be a general suporintondont 
to watch everywhere and to inalio corrections wlion- 
ever any mistakes are committed in tho general routine 
or particular details of tho sacrilico. Tlio jrgrr is thus 
required to be versod in all the Vodus. And tho 
priest creates the very form or body of tho sacrifice. 
All the manual labour, such as preparing the altar or 
placing the logs of wood in a particular position, 
making the oblations &c. is the duty, For this 
the Yajurveda which is a commixture of proso I’or- 
mul® containing practical directions for tho sacrifice 
and metrical portions, is meant. It must be noted hero 
that originally thoro were only throo vedaa*, Trm?, 
and known as ?nFr, but that the fourth 
* vorae 18-— 
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which is ovidontly far removed in spirit from tlio 
old Vccitts, was uftorwards added to tho triad. Thus 
the three Vedns presupposed their character oC 
being subsidiary to Die sacrifice. And from tho point 
of view of. the sacri/lcial ritual, tho of tho 

on whom falls tho main burden of tho sacri- 
fice, should deserve procodonco, but oven tlio 
orthodox belief is in favour of regarding Rigveda ns the 
first and of primary importance. Even SAyana, who 
had first coiumonlod on the Yajurvoda and who then 
procoodod to comment on the Rigveda, has to admit 
that Rigveda must ho given precedence ‘in such exer- 
cises as tho learning of all tho four Vodas; tho contimml 
study of tliom and that spiritual sacrifice which consists 
in tho recitation oJ! thorn.' In tlio woH-known Ruru- 
shasiiUta, it is montiouod first of all— 

■^tn‘ &c.— ' 

Not only i.s tho primacy of tho Rigveda establish- 
ed on account of its boing mentioned first ; it also 
follows from tho fact that it is tho cause of strong- 
thoningor confirming tho parts of a sncriAco. Thus 
tho Taittirfyas Imvo the text— 

The ?r%Trs, too, rocito a speech of Ndrada's to 
■Sauatlcumfira, which also implies tho primacy of tho 
Rigveda— 

That Rigveda is tho most unciont piece of litera- 
ture and most important from tho point of view of 
study will bocomo clear in tho course of sul)soquent 
lectures, on an oxanuimtion of its language, thoughts, 
religion and philosophy, With tho arraiigoment of tho 
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contents o£ the Rigvoda ia particular, I shall deal in 
the next lecture. 

It is owing to this distance between Rigvcda arid 
the other Vedas that sonic (c. g. Max Muller in his An- 
cient Sanskrit Literature) have thought it necessary 
to have four periods instead of three. Instead of one 
Mantra period they liavetwo,tho first period, and 

tho 2 nd JITS’ period. The^?^ period is the period when 
at first the different hymns and versos must have been 
6rst composed and given out as free and unrestrained 
expressions o£ tho overflowing thoughts of the poetic 
Aryans. 3t is a creative and growing period, which was 
clwiracterised by real poetry, when the spiritual or men- 
tal sacrifice was the only sacrifice, when a prayer was 
the most valuable offering that could be made to gods. 
To this period must be assigned the verses of the Rig. 
veda as they first were given out. On the other hand the 
second period was one bf compilation, and systemati- 
sation which saw the arrangoment and grouping of 
the hymns in the form we liaA'e them at present. Dur- 
ing this period, the sacrificial ritual gained dominance 
which is evidently the only guiding principle in the 
arcangement o£ the other SamhitAs. Though from 
the point of view of the history of the human mind, 
the two periods are necessary, we have hero contented 
ourselves with only one period for convenience and 
from the point of view of the literary products as we 
have them at present. 

Thus leaving aside Rigveda, we shall now pro- 
ceed the SAmaveda Samhitd. In the first place, it 
be stated that the Simaveda does not really seem 
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to be an Indepondont production, as it l\a8 takoft timwy 
voraos, a very Urj^o number, Indeed, Crom the Rigvodu. 
Aa wo have said above the Sima prayer book was 
specially iutendod £or tho priest who was to 

oUaut tho psalms at tho aacrificos. The Sathhiti text 
proper o£ tho Simavoda coiislals o£ two parts, the 
and tho Tho Urat is divided into six 

lessons or sr<^(^8, oach o£ which contaius toti decades 
o£ stanzas, except the last which has only nine. This. 

is also called (arpf, or OTCf%*pr. The 

versos of tho ore also classified undor the flvo 

•Tollowing lieads— 1 treating of tlio God of ftro. 

^ treating of Indrn. 3 trwfjni: treating of tho 
God of Wind. 4 arrrniT^ and 5 i^oth treating of 

tho supremo God, so named because those vorsos wore 
proclaimod to tho world by Ariu.m, tho God of Dawn, 
and by liiukm, tho procoptor of tho Aauras, rospoctlvoly, 
Tho v(C^a, when chanted, ore called stTforr^. Tlio book of 
upms belonging to the is callod (rgn% while 

those belonging to the aimfW constituto gnr *tnd 
'ii'hc poculmrity of tho g^ri^qy is that generally 
three verses are grouped together and form ono 
T^tair, and tlio first of them occurs in tho t(prfir^ir ; and 
this group of versos is chanted in various ways, with 
the 80 ocouring in tho irgr^. Honce tlie ^rrfl^s of 
the are callod upm. At tho cud of tho 
comes tho rr^rmrifr which is considered by some aa a 
part of tho by others ns a separate work. Tho 

consists of Bovoral sections referring to tho fol- 
lowing topics in order, i iptmsr, » 3^^rfi 4 
5^, 6 and 7 ©r* 

3 
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Collections ol hymns arranged in a particular 
^ d sot to music are called I can not do 

Kfay, an jgfer only to the two modes o£ the recitation 
SAraftVoda. Oue is simple and applies to the mere 
oftb^^ hymns which are taken from the Rigveda 

^^eraW aud adopts three ?fTS. the the 

The is high and emphasised, the 
^ is low and the occupies a somewhat mid- 
jSg position, thus differing from the mode of pro- 
oi^iatou in the Rig-veda hymns. The other mode, 
the musical chanting of the ;hth^ is far more elaborate 
and complicate and has to do with seven notes called 
rotpectively %r*r, ^tr, and tb-, 

<^tr ftftpondi ng to the mmr, 

and ^<07 respectively.* 


From the "'v® oow pass on to the 

which is specially and solely meant for purposes of the 
^Tificial ritual and which is, therefore, quite different 


in character from the two ^frffrrs mentioned above. The 
word?r^*3 explained in various ways. ‘sn^rar^TTW- 
HfdV a Yajus is that, the number of letters in which 
U not fixed — twnrnfr JT^wr^nurfrot- 
and the refers to either dr^, 

and vm or to arg^rfr and This is two- 
foid, uw or white or pure and or dark. A very 
curions story is told about this two-fold division of 
hy ndhiT, just in the beginning of his «rr«7r on 
t^K|tRU^4fn?dl* VyAsa, out of regard for the gra- 
Mly degenerating intellectual powers of men, arrang- 

the vene« from •nr^Ther quoted la Madras Cfttalogoe of 
Jl^« pik I. 
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«d up the thus vomittcd, assuming the form of ^- 
birds. Thus tlio ir^s bocamo darlc and were called 
^Kux audliRt^ft'T. 

irr* however was very sorry for the whole affair 
and worshipped tho Sun, who camo to him in the £orn» 
of a horse ( ?fr3fV) gave him tho Honco this 
is called ^jig- owing to tho bright form of the Sun 
and irrjru'^^ after tho arrsfl form of tho Sun. All this 
sounds like a fable no doubt. Perhaps ^ or pure may 
refer to tho fact that tho *rr5nr^r% is free from a 
mixluro with tlio ^rrsms or sacrificial directions inter- 
spersed lioro and there, as opposed to tho 
which is really a mixture of both uv?r and ^niffor in one. 

Bhat.l« BhSskarn, a commentator on 
however says, in his introduction— WirjTT Jnrftrsr WK- 

§T1jo oftimo ot ftngor !a olaowliori) ( i. 0 . OnloiitUi MSS. Oat. I, p. 
SO) stated IhuB'-^o aeltod Itlu puiiils to pmutiao donio AiistorllJoa in 
order to nmlco good i!op tlio irairarpirrqfiT. aocing tlio Inferiority 
end weakneee of Ids feUnwe proiieaed that he ahonld Moiie 1>e eninatod 
with the aiintorilioa. At Lhis’^o was onragod and thought him to be * 
deaplaer of the Prahmann. 
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*imvfaTff ’ra^iTOTarffTfttrta- ftjifrsT nr% s <11# irraT- 

^^^^«iirt=^l3r?T*^^TWTsiT».fl75^, Perhaps UiO 

!![^ ™’S“ bsve been named ^f^;Ff,. after tiii» 
mfrrfT. 

The SS or of the rra?T which ixn.» 

tifteen sg mrrs 03 triarf^^ etc, from the fifteen fol- 
lowers of rrnr^ who first read them, is divided hxto 

torty ersq-rq-s, each of which is again divided into sho rt 
sections called qrfSr^rs, the total number of jrrs i i v 
the forty aTcqprs, amounting to 1975, The first 25 
adhydyas contain the formulasfor tho general sacrifi- 
cial ceremonial ; adhydyas i &2, those for tho new an a 
full-moon sacrifices ( qqf and ijrfwtr ); 3, for tho taorst- 
ing and evening fire sacrifice, as wall as for tho sacrifi- 
ces to be offered every four months, at the oommanoo - 
merit of the three seasons; 4 to 8 for the Soma saori- 
ice in general, 9 & 10 for two modifications of it rqrsra'vr- 

: n to i8 for the construction o£ 
altars for the sacred fires ; tg to 21, for tho Sautrsl- 
majji, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate tlio 
ovil effecU of too free indulgence ill the Soma drink - 

horse-sacrifice ( !lTvg^^W ). The noxt 
IS adhyiyas which follow, are of a considerably inter 
origin and they are called by the name of%s or sm>_ 

plements in the commentaries of ^ and iwrrT. i 6 
to 29, contain sacrificial formulas which bolonv to tlto 
ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhydyas wd mxtst 
ho supplied thereto in their proper ptaim ml f 
following adhydyas 30 to 39 contain the formulas for 
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■entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, i. o. the the 

the The last adhydya has no 

sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It 
is what is known as the 

The Sarhhitd of the is arranged in seven 

books ( 3T^^3 or ?btoT 3) containing from five to eight 
lectures ( srsqrJr* sr§T or ). Each lecture is subdi- 
vided into Tiio first corresponds with 

the first of the but all the rest differ, 

and 30 does the arrangement of the subjects. Many 
of the topics are indeed alike in both the Stithhitds, but 
differently placed and differently treated. Thus the 
ceremony called occupies the 8th s^^^T of the first 
and is preceded by the srrsf^tr and the mode of itt 
celebration which occupy 14 sections in the preced- 
ing snr. Consecrated fire is the subject of the fourth 
and fifth books. The seventh book treats largely of 
the including the forms of preparing and. 

drinking the Soma juice. § 

Next we pass on to the last of the Sarhhitds, that 
of the which is much later in origin and which 

thus forms the transition from the to the ^5r®rs; 

The text of the consists of 20 Kdndas, each 

is divided into several and each 


§ A gcoere.! td«& of ibe contents of the ui&y be - h&d' front', 
tlie following quotation from Maodooell’e History of Sooekrit liters* 
turb, ( p. 183 )~ 

*'Xh6 religion of the VsjuTveda toay be described as a bind ot 
mecbaoical saoerdntaliam* A crowd of priests cooduote a vast and. 
'Oomplioated system of external oersmooies, to wiiioh symbolloal' aigr- 
nifiosnoe is sVtTibvUed and to tbs smallest minutimof whlob- tl^ 
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contains a number of Siiktas. The contents of » I- 

to VII. are distributed according to the 
stanzas contained in the hymns. In K^iida I* tlio' 
hymns have on the average four stanzas, in II. fivo, -iR- 
in. six^ in IV, seven, in V. eight to oightean, iti 
three; and in VII. about half the hymns have only oi\© 
stanza each. K^ridas VIII— XIII contain longer p 
The contents of all these thirteen K^ndas are inclisori- 
minately intermingled. 


The following five Kandas, on the contrary, ftre- 
arranged according to uniformity of subjact-naattor* 
Kieda XIV. contains the stanzas relating to tho wod- 
ding rite, which consist largely of Mantras froxn tUo- 

tenthMandalaoftheRig-Veda.KAiidaXV. is a ^^lorl- 

fication of the Supreme Spirit under the name of Vriltya,. 
while XVI, and XVII. contain certain conjuratloixa. 
The whole of XV. and nearly the whole of XVI. *iiore- 

over,arecomposedinpro80of the type found in - the 

Brdhmanas. Kii)da XVIII, deals with burial and tlie- 
wanes. Like XIV. it derives most of its stanzas £rom 
the loth.Mandaiaof the Rigveda. XIX, consists o£ a> 


greafCBt weight iB attached. la this atiflicg atmosphere of porpotual 

•aonfioe aDdijtual the truly rehpousapiHt of thaRigvodtt ooulct not 
possibly aurvive. Adoratioa of the power and beoea.OQOo th« 

gods, as well as the oonsoiousaeas of guilt, is entirely laokicg ovorv 

prayer being couplod with some particular rite aiming ,oJoiv «eon,~ 

Im material advantages. As a natural result, the formal ua off ths 

Yiljor^eda are full of dreary repeUtione or variations of tl.o same i Uesaa 
and obotind -with half or wholly unintelligible interjeotions. oarll 
«ularly the syllable Om.*' z-i- 
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mixture of aupplomontary piocos. XX., with a slight 
exception, contains only comploto hymns addressed to 
Indra which mo borrowed directly and without any 
variation, from tho Rigveda. The maltor of this last 
KAnda relates to tho Soma ritual and is entirely foreign 
to tho spirit of tho Atharva-Voda. It was undoubtedly 
added to establish tho claim of the Atharva to the 
position of a fourth Vodn, by bringing It into connec- 
tion with tho rocognizod sacrificial cororaonial of the 
tliroo old Vedas, 

From an historical point of view, tho Atharva Veda 
is far more important than the Yajurvoda, Inasmuch as 
tho former is not at nil liturgical in character. We 
have an insight into tho habits and customs of tho masses 
in gonoral. To quote 'WhiLuoy, "Tlio moat prominent 
oharactoristic feature of tho Atharvayu Is tho multitude 
of incantations which it contains; those aro pronounced 
either by tho person wlio is liimsolf to bo benefited, 
or, more often by tho sorcerer for him, and are direc- 
ted to tho procuring of tho greatest variety of desir- 
able ends ; most frequently, perhaps, long Ufo, or 
recovery irom grievous sickness, is tho object sought; 
then a talisman, such as a necklace, is sometimes given,- 
or in very numerous cases, some plant endowed with 
raarvollous virtuos is to bo tho immediate oxtornal 
means of tho cure ; further, tho attainment of wealth 
or power is aimed at, tho downfall of onomios, success. 
In love or in play, tho removal of petty pests, and so 
on, even down to tho growth of hair on a bald pato." 

Tho Atharva Veda is also named Crahma-Voda, or 
^0 Veda of tho Brahman priest, the general director 
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Umhmn attract greater sacredness to it, while tii^ 

three Vedas, 

only the thre^ o£ the old book®* 

BrAhmaufl k a ^ if^ referred to. In Aitareysa 

arrayed a^nhitf v V ^ nunabor of pa^e» 


.-.«.. .^ »,.„. s.r„.r:rr.u's:;' 

rho Br4hmaoa$ are solely liturgical in 
and pre-auppose an elaborate fnd most , 

itT*”? -f “‘® of ah The 

doUil, of the.sacrificial ceremonial are m uUh 

s::rSdT?““ ”■ 

A '’^‘“fPf«t ^hiobaontalBsib*,^e4 
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prayers, the invocations o£ the difEoront doities^ the 
sacred verses for chanting at the sacrifices, the sacri- 
ficial formulas, blessings and curses pronounced by 
priests is called Mantra, tho produco of thinlcing....Uy 
BrAhmaria we have always to uadorsLaud, Hint part of 
the Veda, which contains speculations on tho ruoaniiig 
of the Mantras, glvos procopts for their application, 
relates stories of their origin in conuoctlon with tho 
sacrificial rites, and explains the secret meaning of 
tho lattor." Though thoir professed object is to toiicli 
tho sacrifice, tlioy allowed a much larger space to 
dogmatical, oxogolical, mystical and philosophical 
speculations than to the ceremonial ItsolC. Thoir 
churnctoristio feature consists in doubt, deliberation and 
discussion. 

The BrAbmai.is are proso works, with a queer, old 
stylo and tho syntax roprosouts tho oldest stage in the 
dovelopmont of tho Sanskrit prose. Nothing can be 
simpler, only if you are once accustomed to It, 

Not only, all tho four Vedas have got 
thoir different BrAhmayus, but oven different i^dkhAs 
of the same Veda have different BrAhmayas. 
The title irrsror may bo explained in several ways, 
either as the works written by tho BrAhmay for the 
sacrificial ceremonies of tho BrAhmayas or as works 
relating to the 5WT priest or as works dealing with 

L c* prayer or sacrifice in general. The principal 
known nwn of tho Rigvoda Is tho Altare-ia BrAhmaya 
relating to tho of tho also called 

A curious story regarding tho origin of the work and 

» 
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*s 1 o IS told by Sayana in his introduction to 
. same. There was a sage who had many 

wives, and one o£ them was named Itard. She had a so it 
waose name was Mahiddsa. The father neglected him 
ana loved the other sons more than Mahiddsa and at a 
allowed all the other sons to sit on his- 
Itfr' ^ the honour to Maln'ddsa. Thereupon 

the goddess of Earth, Who appeared at 
him ° ^ divine throne to Mahiddsa and soatod 

Tn MoKmx ? goddess then made him a great scholar, 
lodde?, ; ^"'‘ghtened by the boon o£ tlxe- 

Brahman appeared or was revealed, the 

Aitareya BrShmana and Aitareya Aranyaka. 

pentads'* eaeb^T'‘M® ® PaRohikds or 

niA k *1 ""h'ch contains five AdhyAyas, Thus 

do mte i cannot 

m pnest m the srr^r^Tpr sacrifice. Adh 14 ATr^ln{n» 

the meaning of the * ^ ^ ^ explains 

matters Adh ic t. ^rrirehr and several other 

and oXr st^rlk^es 'Cr'f “ 

Observed by the ^ contains the rules to be 

the duttroE heS 'P ^4 treat of 

fioes.“ A^h ‘--ve minor saort- 

be performed bvthAV • ceremonies to 

*»^'prie8t. Adh oa; a * uucies ot the Brah- 

•.dth.i'.'"; »' «1- 
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performed by a and the mutual relation of the 
Br&hmai.]as and the Kshatriyas. 

The other Brcihmana of the Rigvoda is named 
5 rr 5 nT and represents the 

The lias got several Brdlunavas, of which 

the rntTW or tho a supplement of the 

previous one, aro well-known. 

Tho has also got the and the 

has got tho srrgror so called because it 
consists of 100 AdhyAyas. This work, is, next to the 
Rigvoda, tho most important production in tho whole 
range of Vodic literature. Tho BrAhmai.ias have not 
only provided tho priests with tho dotaila of sacrificial, 
ritual ; but they also contain tho basis of grammar and 
etymology wliich woro afterwards dovolopod to such a. 
great extent as to attain tho dignity of science. If wo 
bring togothor all tho scattered etymological passages- 
in the several BrAhmai.ias, they would make a good 
by itself, and one may notice in Ydska's Niriikta, tho 
frequent quotations from BrAhmai.ias (ending with. 

?■ or bttst'TO: ) which he brings in support 

of tho particular etymology he proposes. More im- 
portant than this is tho fact that tho BrAUmai^tts con* 
tain tho gorms of tho later oplo tales. Janamojaya, the 
celebrated King of tho Kurus in tho Muhibhirata, is 
mentionod hero for the first time, in this arw«L 
Tho PAqduSj however, who proved victorious iu the 
epic war are not to be mot with In this any more than 
in tho other Br<lhmai,ias, and Arjuna is still a name of 
Indra. But as the eple Arjuna is a son of lndra> hit. 
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origin is doubtless to be traced to this epithet of 
Indra. ^ two legends which furnished the classical 
poet Kdliciisa with the plots of tvtro of his most famous 

dramas, one is.told in detail, and the other is at least 
alluded to. The story of the love and separation of 
Pururavas and Urvaji, already dimly shadowed forth 
in a hymn of the Rigveda, is here related with 
much more fulness While Bhurata, son of Dushyanta 

and of the nymph gakuntalil, also appears on the scene 
in this Brihniana. 

To the Atharva Veda is attached Gopatha Brih- 
raana which consists of two books, the first containinff 

late evidently very 

represent, no doubt a 

S s il?'- ^ *“0ian 

most productions, they are 

nrodi '®g‘ 'The general impression that they 

timl of d i£ 1 may say so, some- 

in<r of '’Old expression, of sound reasoh- 

teL'‘oro“'' ■" collections, but 

lead The°ffin g®™® ret in brass and 

by shaLwlnd ‘'’®^® >'® "’“•'od 

conceit and r grandiloquence, by priestly 

•thorhtV,? pedantry.. They disclose to a 

ries of noir^® ®^''“'^®^ grandeur, the memo- 

-t elof^K ^‘’® ‘'®®'m® and degen^rL 

h Or th© 8)3nple‘and''pure soirit aP tin d* ° j 
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the Woa that everything is subsidiary to sacrifioe. 
How this spirit affected the general Vedio exegesis 
on tradiiioul linos, will bo more fully explained on 
another occasion. 

To this period oC the Vodic Utoraturo also belong 
works going l)y the name of srrTtnrPs and which 

many times form only tho concluding portions of the 
several Brdlutiauas, but which on account of tho abso- 
lutely distinct character of thoir contents and lan- 
guage also, deserve to bo reckoned as a class of litera- 
ture by itself. Tho «Trpnr«»?3 arc so called, perhaps be- 
cause they wore works to bo road in tho forest ( ) 

as opposed to tho regular Brdhmai.ms which wore to bo 
read In the village )• SAyai.mon tho 
says—- 

Or tho reason might bo that those armnr^s wore th© 
BrAhmayas for tho vow of tho anchorite, na they contain 
explanations of. the ritual uud allegorical spoculatiotvs 
thoroon. This is alone possible for tho as a 

substitute for tho actual sacrificial observances which 
wore no longer practicable. Thus, the form 

\ natural transition to tho speculation of tho Upni- 
diods, altogether emancipated as those are from tho 
imitations of a formal cult. Thus it may bo seen that 
■Uoso three classes of works tho proper, the 
£ind tho mark throe consecutive stages, 

jot only in tho Indian thought in general but in the life 
>£ ©very individual person. The advocating 
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the actu al obser vances ot the sacrifice are meant for the 
W, the arrmreta whose subject is the allegorical saori 
fee, fo r thejTR try^r and the purely philosophic' 

for tlvoj^R^. They mark the three distinct paths 
•to RsgfZTHj *• g^TT^RT and ^;r, 

. Coming to gTn%tr?« in particular, they mark an 
absolutely different path from that of the works 
that preceded them in the Vedic canon. The Unani 
shads, not known by the title of Veda, are, however' 
included in the gfSr and are at present the most popular 
works. They are popularly called inasmuch as 
they form the closing part of the Vedic canon or reve- 
lation or because they contain the highest and ultimate 
^oal ot the Veda as they deal with or Highest Bliss 
1 hey are, as it were, the kernel of the whole revelation 

the basis of all the six arnW^ifrw* still it is only one 
f these the or (not to speak of the 

such. Knowledge and not mere ceremonial, is the way 
to happitiess, that is the keynote of the works we are 
now considering. The overdoing of the sacrificial cult 

Cnthads. """" 

originally meant a sitting, a con- 

•fidential secret sitting, m contrast to or / e 

« assembly, a secret teaching, a secrTaoc-’ 

^ f^eq«ent]yspoken of as :- 

32 w 3Tf^! (in'O. \ tm? 

m ). An attempt to maintain secrecy with 

«gard to abstruse and therefore easily misundemood 
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warnings as in 

S n <(). One who has road the Upanishads hlT' 
been constantly struck by the feature 
refuses to impart any instruction to a pupil 77 
pr«ol,.. Ml. ..,1, 1., IP ,,,fi “P; 

p».„ <,.*)■ J ;; S7 :‘ 

we know of the lolloling 

s^g the the the ^Wf^Sh these 

w.whir^S?i;7i;io7;r^S‘Th^""?- 

of 3^<a belonging tothoem^T^' "‘""^®‘' 

p^3,!K:L7~:s.":r 

BTWhtr. ^ftrfnr jJ! s7 Wn^TJlB are mrL>rw, ^ 

matic uniformity about them. They are, as it were so 

2T,pM“;r.;/.!rj“st4 
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dntins but also, the andiftTrfljthe^^rf^^ andlrirrfiir^ 
profess to derive their several doctrines from the 7<rr^^a 
which are the fundamental basis and which are the final 
court of appeal, irv cases of dispute. I need not attempt 
to give a synopsis of any of these as these are 

easily accessible and much indeed has been written 
on them both in English and in the Vernaculars. Before 
taking leave of them, however, it would not be out of 
place if I refer to the question, what do the Upanishada 
teach, which has been answered in various ways. Many 
eminent scholars, along wih the orthodox people 
especially about Mahardshtra hold that the J^ankara Ved- 
dfita represents the true teaching of the Upanishads. 
In spile of the many inconsistent and mutually incoher- 
ent texts met with therein, the Sankara Voddnta has 
best succeeded in accommodating all and evolving one 
definite system therefrom. According to this view the 
kernel of the Upanishads may be summed up as follows- 

(1) The dtman is the knowing subject within us.* 

(2) The dtman, as the knowing subject, is itself 
unknowable. § 

(3) The dtman is the sole reality. J It is the me- 
taphysical unity which is manifested in all empirical 
plurality; thus hinting that all plurality is a mere JTrar. — 


• Cf. Brih. 3-8-11 ; ‘ 

Hfg srpvgpTts fisrrf — ’ 

^6. «|T aft Vk ^ 
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Thus, those people that though the expression 
rrmiutho strict sense o£ ignorance or an^error illusion 
may be of a later date, still the doctrine that the uni- 
verse is illusory was taught by the Upanishads ; and 
that the older the texts ol: tlio Upaiiishads are, the niorc 
uvrcompiomisingly and expressly; do they maiutuiu 
this illusory character oI the world of oxporionco. 

On the other hand, otl\evs hold the view that tho 
Upanislmds contain no one doctrine, which appears from 
tho fact that all tho six systems of philosophy try to 
deduce their doclriuos from tho Upuuishuds; that even tho 
germs of the so-culled schools like tho aud 
were present in them. This view is well stated in tho very 
lirst paragraph of his Vuishijavism by IJr. Bhandrtrkar, 
which may bear qviotation, as it points out very succinct- 
ly tlm standpoint from which wo must regard thoUpani- 
shftds. ' Tho old Vcdic gods bccamo indissolubly involved 
in tho olaboralo and mochanicnl system of worship 
that had grown up, Spoculntions as regards tho 
appropriatonoss of tho rules and modes of worship 
and their crticucy as regards man's good in tins 
world and tho next, boenmo piovulont. Bvit all this 
did not satisfy tho religious spirit of tho people. 
Religious spoculatioir of a more natural order cumc to bo 
established about tho close of tho hyniu-porlod and was 
continued into that of tho Upanislmds. Tho various 
problems about god, man, and the world engaged tho 
attention of. many thinkers and a variety of solutions 
was arrived at. It is generally boUeved that tho Upani- 
shads teach a system of Pantheism ; but a close exa- 
mination will show that they teach not ouo, but 
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various systems o£ doctrines as regards the nature o£ 
god, man and the world and tlie relations between 
them. The religio-philosophic systems of modern times 
which are mutually inconsistent, quote texts from the 
Upauisl^ftds as an authority for their special doctrines. 
These references to the old books are correct in the 
most prominent cases but when the advocates of the 
systems force into other texts of an opposite nature a 
meaning consistent with their own special doctrines; 
they are manifestly wrong. That the Upanishads teach 
not one but various systems must follow from the fact 
that they are compilations just as the Rigveda-Sam- 
hitA is. 1 he speculations of the old seers wore clothed 


by them in words, and these were handed down orally 
and came to form a large floating mass’. 

From the Br^hmapa'period now we pass on to the 
third and the last period of Vedic Literature, viz. the 
Sdtra period ; from l^ruti we now pass on to Smriti, 
The Siitra works form the connecting link between the 
Vedic and post-Vedic Literatures. The style of these 
works, the Sdtra style, ’is very peculiar and stands un- 
livalled in the history of all the literatures of the world. 
If the Brdhmanas erred on the side of verboseness and 
repetition, these erred on the side of brevity. A m 
means an aphorism, a sentence, most artificial, enigmatic 
and as brief as possible. The were like so many 
keynotes as it were, and everything else was to be 
supp led from the memory. The Sdtras, from a literary 
point of view, have absolutely no artistic value mid they 
are quite unintelligible without commentaries. For 
the sake of brevity, certain technical words or and 



the birth ol* ii sou. And this dosiro for brevity may b© 
explained thus. The BrilUnuiuas and other works re- 
garding Iho sacrificial ritual liocamo so voluminous and 
bulky that it became almost impoasiblo to vomomber 
thorn and utili'/.o tliom. Honco the nccossity of short 
and coriveuiont treatises wldch can bo easily committed 
to momory, was felt. 01; course in the days when the 
riUmlistic obaorvancoa were actually in full vogue, those 
^treatises could not have boon as obscure and uniu- 
tolligiblo to them for whom they wore meant aa they 
became afterwards ; for, in early times many things 
must have boon quite familiar and plain which wo have 
now no duo to understand exactly. 

In this Sulm Utorturc, there stand out most pro- 
minently, the six VodAhgas. This mime does not 
imply the oxistonco of six distinct books or treatises 
intimately connected with the sacred writings, but 
merely llio adnussioii of six subjoota the study of which 
was necessary either for tho reading, the understanding 
or tho proper sacrificinl omploymont of the Voda, The 
six doctrines commonly comprehended under tho title 
of Veddhgas, are sSiUshd :(pronuncintion), Chlmnda* 
.(metre), VyAlcaraye (grammar), NJrukla (etymology). 
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Jyotisha (astronomy), and Kalpa (ceremonial), which wo 
sliall now brielly review in order. 

Sdyana defines a %qTr thus — ‘ 

%^--It was a name given to works 
containing rules regarding the proper pronunciation o£ 
tlic Vedic texts. The proso work now known as 
(generally printed at the end of; the Sarhhitd along with 
other VedShgas) must be, no doubt, a very modern work 
and one of the least successful attempts pre-supposing 
many similar works in the past. These works 

must have been originally embodied as chapters in the 
Brkhraanas, e. g. but lator in more 

scientific treatises known by the name of the 
These were written for practical purposes; 

their style is free from cumbrous ornaments and un- 
necessary subtleties. It is their object to tench and 
not to edify ; to explain, not to discuss."! The word 
^nf^iw literally means ' that which belongs to every 
?rnST.’ As the sacred texts were handed down by oral 
tradition, it must have happened in the course of time 
that the spoken language must have rapidly undergone 
changes, so that the language of the scriptures was 
looked upon as antique and old. Besides, different per- 
sons or groups of persons must have differed from each 
other in the matter of the pronunciation of the texts, 
which gave rise to different or recensions of one 
and the same Vedic text. So that ultimately the necessity 
of laying down certain rules .regarding tlie phonetics 
and metre was felt, in order to stop any further chan- 

t AuoientSaQBkiit LUemuit— p. 11 G, 
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gcs. Tims came into oxistouco the each 

jHtondocl £or a particular i^rmr. 

Hero I may explain to you, students qC Veda, the 
proper signification oC the term and other allied 
words. literally means a 'branch’ and is very 

vaguely used by tho orthodox people, The four Vedas 
are often spoken of as the four branches or of 

the Veda in general. But more properly tho word 
applies to u text of tho Veda as rend and handed down 
in a particular school, just corresponding to our modern 
readings or rcconsions. The of tho same Voda 
differed very little from cacli other, except in tho 
matter of certain peculiarities of pronunciation or tho 
addition or omission of a few versos, hero and there. 
Thus moans a particular text and not a particular 
school. Thus a^trW WJT during tho porformauco of his 
before uttering his name, says ' 
one who roads or studios tlie text of Tho Rig- 
vedaas handed down by the as opposed to tho 

urrs^B now, however, extinct. 

i^nw loads us to which is also a word very 
promiscuously used. It is explained by in his 

commentary on tlio wrcyjftmvnr thus—' ^WT- 

’ — u uumbor of men form- 
ed into one body, as pledged to the reading of a certain 
sjrreTT of tho Veda. Thus serrtrr denotes the aggregate of 
tho students of a particuhir recension of tho Vedic text, 
qf^ is another word in this connection, moaning an 
assembly of BrUhinanas mooting together and contain- 
ing men belonging to dilferent According to 

Mauu aud Ydjnavalkya, a ought to consist oH 
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twenty-one Brahmays woll-vorsed in philosophy, logic- 
and theology. Parhaava says — " ^ 

I wwTfit Kmr? ^ ^rf^cirr ii" Thus a 

corresponds to University which may consist of 
persons belonging to different or colleges. And 
the books or treatises belonging to a are called 
-which may contain not only the con- 
cerning tile several grors of the but other kinds 

of treatises also. 

There is one written by for the 

of the Rigveda. Another, there is for 
attributed to EpTcTmnr and the ^iigpatTrn%n‘ also by 
forms the for the Atharva Veda. Of these, Imay 

bri efly n otice here the contents of the 
by just in order to give you an idea of what kind 
?■ ■ 30 -caUed rnffT^rms are. Of course, tins- 

W^duiTJiiiinsH seems to bo comparatively later in 
origin as it is a mixture of Sutras and Anushtiibh ^lokas 
here and there, which latter were the special dominant 
feature of the post-Si*itra works. It is divided into 3 
Adhyhyas, each of which is again divided into 6 patalas 
of which there are thus 18 in all. The ist patala treats 
of letters, vowels and consonants, their varieties and 
peculiaritie s and other technical matters and is named 
The 2nd patala treats of Sarhhitft and especi- 
ally thecorabinations and mutations of vowels, and is 
n amed The 3rd treats of accents and is named 

Patalas 4,5 and 6 treat of the combinations and 
mutations of consonants, the 4th and 5th being respec*- 

tively called and being a technical 

term meaning the change of dentals to linguals. 7 to 9 
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treat of the circumflex accout, ii of the elision of 
imsals etc., 12 of the compound letters, 13 of the origin 
of letters, of tlic diH'oront or internal olforts, 

which precede the utterance of letters, i<i of the powers 
of letters, 15 of the rules for reading the Veda within 
certain proscribed times, 16 to 18 of metros, their feet 
and their presiding divinities. 

The second la which is also for the pur- 
pose of the proper reading and reciting of the Vedic 
texts. As soon above, the closing sections of the 
treat of this very subject. 1 he 
work known at present is the work by whl » 

however, cannot be the oldest ^rf. For, Vingala’s 
work treats of the Vedic as well as classical metres 
looking upon both as ociually Important. Just like 
%i{Tr, we have whole chapters in BrAhmayas and Aray- 
ynkas, explaining and accounting for the names of the 
different metros. Of the Vodio metros in particular I 
intend to treat more fully in another lecture. 

The third Is or grammar, which is 

necessary for the understanding of the Vedx, and the 
work whioh now passes for this is the sTCTvrrrpflr 
of This must not have boon originally the 

proper, since, as said by mo olsowhoro, the 
deals mainly with the classical Sanskrit, and only by 
way of exception with the Vedic Sanskrit. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that tho work marks the last 
attempt in this province, which on account of its great 
merits acquired such a groat celebrity as to supersede 
almost all that had boon written on grammar before ' 
it, so that except tho names and some particular -rules 
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of former gramraarians, we have little left of this 
branch of literature, except what occurs occasionally 
in the 

Two other Sutra works on grammar deserve to be 
noticed here, both belonging to a period anterior to 
Panini ; one, the Sutras on the affixes and the 

other the The affixes are those by 

which nouns are formed from roots, the nouns being 
used in a conventional sense, and not in strict accor- 
dance with their radical meaning. They are called 
yoni^, because in the Sutras, as we have them, is 
the first-mentioned affix. In their present form, the 
Siitras seem to treat the Vedic words as exceptions. 

The treat only of the accent and as the 

accent is used in Vedic words only, this second collec- 
tion of ^8 is only meant for the %3r- 

The fourth Veddfiga, to which now we shall turn 
our attention is the concerning itself with the 

derivation or etymology of words, and as such necessary 
for the understanding of the Vedic text. This Veddhga 
is at present represented by the work of It is 

necessary here, in order toavoide confusion, to distin- 
guish the two works from each other, which are both 
attributed to vwn. One is consisting of tnevo 

lists of words, and the other is the commentary on the 
same j and it must be the former work which is re- 
garded as the Veddnga. The peculiarity of this 
Veddiiga is that it is solely devoted to Vedic words. 
The or consists of three portions, divided 

according to the subject-matter of the words. The 
first of these is called the where, for the 
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most part, lists of sj'uouyraous words aro givon. TlUsS 
portion occupies tho first threo In tho first 

of those words couuoclcd with tilings rolatiug to spaco, 
time etc. in this and other worlds uro given. In tho 
SGCouch words connocted with incu^ their limbs etc. and 
in tho third, words expressing qualities of; both tho 
procfiding objects, such as Ihinnoss, shortuoss etc. tiro 
given. The fourth which forms tho second por- 

tion of the imrFimr or the vocabulary is called 
^nr^ ; since for tho most part, it consists of Vodic 
obsolete words and homonyms ; for this reason, it is 
also called The fifth and tho last chapter 

of the forming tho third portion is called 

for the names of tho^^Tcrrsor deities arogivon 

tlioroin. 

On this vocabulary is written a commeutary which 
is also called f?r^iRT and which is very important for 
several reasons. First, it represents tho typo of tho oar* 
Host classical stylo and in this respect stands by itself. 
Secondly, it is tho oldest Icnown attempt in tho field of tho 
Vedic oxegosis, unparnllod in rospcct of ingenuity and 
boldness, at the same tiiuo, firmly founded on tho mate- 
rial provided by tho Bri^hmanas and Aranyakas, which 
are full of passing roforencos to etymological explana- 
tions of words. 

This Nirvdeta consists of twelve chapters followed 
by two more each chapter being divided 

into several i3irirs or sections. Of those the first throe 
adliyftyfts form the ^rrcrg«*Brua' dealing with tho words 
ill the first throe adhy&yas of tho original Nighantu. 
Adliyfiyas 4 to 6 form tho Naigama or Aihapadika 
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KAucla, dealing with the Vedic obsolete words contained 
iji adhyUya 4 of the Nighantu. And tho remaining 
six adhyilyas form the Daivala Kunda, corresponding 
to tho 5thadhy{lya of tho Nighai>tu. The most interest- 
ing portion is tho introduction which covers tho whole 
of the first adhydya and a part of tho 2nd, as well as 
the seventh adhydya which is a nice and brief introduc- 
tion to the study of tho Voda. 

Ydska begins with 4 parts of speech, 

3 wif and ^^-nouns, verbs, prepositions and other in- 
deciinables which ho defines and distinguishes from each 
other clearly ; and then proceeds to establish tho main 
stand-point of the school to which ho belongs, viz. 
that all nouns aro derived from verbs, after refuting 
in his own way all that can be said against tho same, 
I abstain from quoting the discussion in full, since a 
separate course of lectures bearing on Nirukta alone 
has been arranged for you. However, I cannot but 
quote the remarks of MaxMUUor in this connection.-* 
I doubt whether even at present, with all tho now light 
which comparative philology has shod on the origin of 
words, questions like these could be discussed more 
satisfactorily than they were by Ydska. Like Ydska, 
we maintain that all nouns have their derivation, but 
like Ydska, we must confess that this is a matter of 
belief rather than of proof. Wo admit with Ydska, that 
every noun was originally an appellative and in strict 
logic, we are bound to admit that language knows 
neither of homonyms nor synonyms. But granting 

'’Aocieot Saoekrlt Literature —p, 168— 1C9. 
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that there are such words in the history o£ every laugu- 
ago, granting that several objects sharing iti the same 
predicate, may bo called by tho same name, and that 
the same object possessing various predicates, may be 
called by tho diil’oront namos, wo shall find it as impos- 
sible as YAslm to lay down any riilo why ono of the 
many appellatives bccaiuo fixed in every dialect ns the 
proper name of tho Sun, the Moon, or any other object 
or why generic words wore bounded on ouo predicate 
rather than another. All wo can say is what Yftska 
says, it was so by itsoll:, tromaccidont, through 

the inlluoncc of individuals, of. pools or law-givors. It 
is tho vory j)oint in tho history of; langmvgo, whore 
languages arc not amouablo to organic laws, where tho 
scioiico of language ceases to bo a strict science, and 
enters into tho domain of history." 

Next Yrtska proceeds to explain tho purpose sowed by 
Nirulcta,ln which connoction.thoto is a vory interesting 
discussion whether the Mai^itras of tho Voda (for whose 
understanding Nirukta is mainly intondod) aro posses-- 
sed of a moaning or not. Even in Ydska's time it 
appears that the Vodic language had become old and 
antique and the Vodas wore so far removed in time 
that such questions as tho above could bo frooly and 
boldly discussed. Ho concludes the first chapter with 
some versos eulogising him who knows tho moaning of 
tho Vedas- Tho second chapter opens up with a state- 
ment of tho canons which ho lays down for the 
derivation of words. In the case of those words 
where the accentuation and formation are gram- 
matically regular and where there is a direct. 
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connection between the meaning of the word and the 
-appellative power of the root, they should be accordingly 
treated, (there is no difficulty), but where no such 
thing is possible, we should only look to the sense of 
the word and try to derive either on the ground of 
some common meaning or even of some common 
letters. It is with the 5th Klianda of the 2nd adhydya 
that the derivation of the regular lists of words begins. 

I cannot leave this subject, without asking each 
and every student of Rigveda to read the book and 
to remember, that but for Yilska’s attempts at explana- 
tion, howsoever unreasonable they might appear to us 
sometimes, though the existence of some traditional 
authority for the interpretations and derivations he 
offers is implied, many a verse of lijgveda would have 
remained absolutely unintelligible to us. I may, how- 
ever, briefly refer to two points. The first is that 
Ydska is far prior to Pd^ini as is evident from the facts 
•that quotes liis name in tho Sdtra 
(II. 4. 63.), that many grammatical occur in qn%i^'s 
work, which he does not define, being probably well 
known in his lime and having been already well defined 
and explained by his predecessors ; whereas in the 
very beginning af Ydska's work, it is thought necessary 
to explain the distinction between nouns and verbs. Tlic 
same follows from the fact that an improvement on the 
treatment of prepositions is to be observed in Pdnirri’s 
grammar, both as regards the different sub-divisions of 
them and their meanings. The second point to be 
noticed is that Ydska, the author of the Nirukta is a 
different person from Yaska, the author of the Nigha- 
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iitu and for tlio following reiisons—YAska himself says 
towards Uio ond of the first adhyayu of tUo Nirultta, 
that there wore Uishis who had a direct revolution of 
Dhanna. Thoy commuiiicatod tho Mantras by oral 
iustrvictiouj to those who came after tUoiu and had not 
such a knowledge. Their successors again becoming 
luifit for oral iualruction, propnrod this work (i,e. tho 
SamiimnAya or Nighantu); the voda and the VedJiugas. 
Hero Ydsku tho author of Nirukta distinctly says that 
tho was tho work of soiuo formor 

The second argument in tho same direction is that 
although Y^iska invariably explains llio words, just 
according to thoiv order in tho Nighai.\Ui, ho in one 
case makes an exception viz., with the words 
and 17). In lUustratiug tho use of those 

words, YAska quotes n part of a verso from tho Veda 
in which both tho words occur, but in a difforont order. 
On this ^ in his on tho Nlrulcta romarks.— ‘Tho 
order of tho words in tho Mantra is but in 

tlio Samdmniiyn, tlie orcior in the reverse of that iu the 
Mantra namely Hence It is known that, 

tho Samiimiuiya is related by some Ulshls and that the 
commentator is dilforont from them. Lastly at the 
conclusion of his work, YAska says — ‘A salutation to 
Yflska.' Hero ho must have boon doubtless thinking 
of hirt ancestor, who was tho author of the Samdmndya. 

Tho fifth VedMiga^is or ritual, which is spe- 
cially intended for tho:propor application of tho Vedic 
texts. Tho proper are based upon the CrAh- 

manas which are full of rich material, and those pre- 
suppose a methodical and fixed distribution of the 


sacrificial ritual amongst tho difforont kinds of priests. 
They contain the rules referring to the sacrifices, with 
the omission of all thing's wliich are not immediately 
connected with the ceremonial. They are more practi- 
cal than tho Crdhmanns which for the most part are taken 
up with mystical, historical, mythological, etymological 
and theological discussions. Tho following remarks of 
Sdyana in his commentary on tho Baudhdyana Sdtras will 
servetogiveusan idea of the nature and purpose of tho 
Kalpas\UTas--‘?t^m’!if^vTr*kTW^m?n 

cTtTs^ =3tf%fTRt ig^m^vrnr mwH sWrfr: ‘ 

^TgrmT^Tryrfj* |iqq liircprr amt fr ^ ^ 

There are two for tho priests,— one by 

and the other by ^TT^^jrnrsr. Of these the 
are divided into two main parts, each 
part consisting of 6 Adhydyas, and each Adhydya being 
agai n divid ed into several They deal with ^ 

and and such other Vaidic sacrifices. Those of 
you who would like to know more about the work, 1 
may refer .to the^ edition in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
which also contains a good synopsis of tho several 
topics treated therein. 

There are several Sdtras for the priest, of 
which t he Sut ras of and 9Tm?iT5r belonging to 

the and those of to the may 

be mentioned here. The ^s for the ceremonial of the 

*A 8.L. — p. 170. ‘Thegy^ir^s have tbo advantage of being 
clear, short, complete and correct.* ® 
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priests who followed the arc ascribed to 

and 5[T5rT*Ttir both following the autUority of 

the 

‘^Tlio are important in the history of 

Vodic Litoraturo, because they not only mark a new 
period of literature and a new purpose in tho literary 
and religious life of India, but they contributed to tho 
gradual extinction of the nuntorous Brdhmaima which 
to us are, thoroOoro, only known by name. Tho 
introduction of a Kalpa-Sutva was tho introduction of a 

now book of liturgy In a short time, tho authors of 

Kftlpashtras bocamo thomsolvos tho founders of new 
charai^as, in which the Sutras wero considered the 
most Gssontial portion of tho sacred litoraturo, so that 
the hymns and Brfthmajias wore either irnglected or 
kept up under tho name of " tho hymns and Brflhmavns 
of tho now charai.ms” having coasod to form by thoiu- 
selves tho foundation of an indepondout tradition or 
school." * 

To this same class of literature also belong two 
other classes of Sdtras, tho Grihya Si'itras and tho 
S&,mayhohft-rika Shtras. Both are included under tho 
common title of Smflrta Sfttras, in opposition to tho 
«rhT noticed above. Those latter deal with rites 
and sacrifices enjoined by the Vedas and thus derive 
their authority from (i. KPSTa and sagrvrs. ) The 
former, however, derive their authorty from or 
immemorial tradition. Tho TO SiUras deal with 
ceremonies performed by the married house-holders 


« A.S, t. p. 180, 187. 
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chiorty for the benefit of the family ; where as the 
Fn=nTT^rf?5f5 Sutras deal with rules to be observed by 
the rising generation regulating the various relations, 
of everyday life. It is these, also called as in 

which are to be discovered the originals of the later 
metrical law-codes such as and 

others. Of the OT there may be mentioned here, 
tlio belonging to the of the 

fch« VirfvT^ for and the 3TT^«RynT^ 

{ind for the The 

consists of four adhyiyas, being sub-divided into 24,10, 
12 and 2 ^iTv^cKIs or sections respectively. Tlie topics 
dealt with, are ^<i>UqV or the sacrificial ceremony which 
is intended. to impart to a man excellence or perfection, 
a peculiar fitness without which he would b© excluded 
from the sacrifices, and from all the benefits of his relh 
gion,^%vrft3T^rOT o^ering oblations to Gods, 
or the ceremony of cutting the hair of the child bom, 
T«[?r<i»r or the ceremony of investing him as a student 
and handing him over to a under whose care ho is to 
study the scriptures and to perform all the offices of a 
a religious student, or returning' 

from the 25 ^’s house, after having served his appren- 
ticeship and grown up to manhood, i ^< r s or marriage 
and other ceremonies relating to the life of a house- 
holder, domestic rites in which certainly there is more 
of human interest than in the great sacrifices described 
in the ^cT ^s. The offerings themselves are generally 
of a simple nature and the ceremonial does not require 
the assistance of a large class of professional priests. 
A log of wood placed on the fire of the hearth, an 
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oblation poured out to the gods or alms given to the 
Bv{lhmanas, this is what coustitutos a In all this 

^ ritual, is disclosed that deep-rooted tondcucy in 
the heart o£ man to bring the chief ovorvts of human 
life iu connection with a higher power, and to give 
to our joys and suiferings a deeper significance and a 
religious sanctification. 

The last to be noticed is or astronomy 

which is roprosoutod by one little tract, the object of 
which is not to teach astronomy, but a more practical one, 
viz. to convoy such knowledge of the heavenly dies 
as is necessary for fixing the days and hours of the 
Vodic sacrifices. liven iu Brfthuiat.ms and Arai.iyakuK, 
wo find frequent allasious to astronomical subjects, 
and even in tho hymns wo find traces which indicate a 
certain advance in tho observation of. tho moon, as the 
measurer of lime. It is note-worthy that tho namo 
of tho moon is tho samof in Sanskrit, Greek and 
German and that it is derived from a root which origin- 
ally moans ^ to inoasuro*. So also the intercalary month 
is referred to in ^ligvoda I. 25-8. 

So far wo have described the six Vod^ngas which 
form tho most important Utoraturo of tho Sutra period. 
So also wo noticed abovp .tho Grihya and Sftnmyftchftrika 
Sutras. Now I have to draw your attontion to some 
miscolUuioous works of less importance belonging to 
this period, which scarcely dosorvo the name of litera- 
ture. Such, for instance, tiro tho AnukraraaQis or 

* Tho Bevornl kinde o£ apirltoal or motupboHoal dMoribudi 
IU Adh. IV. oC Uhog-Uilu may bo notiuod la tUs ooaaoolioii. 

t dor Mood (G«r.). 
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systematic indices to various portions of the ancient 
Vedic litoiature. Amongst these stands out most 
prorainontly the Sarvd.nukramam of liigvoda, by KiU- 
yiiyana. It gives the first words of each hymn, the 
number of verses, the name and family of the poets, 
the names of the deities, and the metros of every verso. 
Shadgurusishya tells us in his Vedarthadipikfl,; a com- 
mentary of this Sarvdnukramiii; that before Kfityfiyanu, 
there existed one index of the poets, one of tlio metros, 
oneof the deities, one of the Anuvilkus, the old chap- 
ters of the Rigveda and one of the hymns, and that 
these indices were composed by ^annaka, to whom the 
well-known work Brihad-devatfi. is also ascribed. For 
Yajurveda, there are three Anukraraain's, one for the 
of the Taittiriyas, the other for the 
of the and the third for tho of 

the For S^lma■Veda tho oldest argUimrfV is the 

other existing being much later. 

For the Atharva-Veda, there is one 

Besides these there is a class of works 

called the or appendices, which deserve a men- 
tion in passing. One of them is the ascribed 

to a treatise on the various schools into which 
the Vedas had branched off, briefly narrating the 
traditions relating thereto. 

The style of the Pari^ishtas is less coircise than 
that of the Sutras. Tho simple anushtubh ^loka pre- 
ponderates. Still the Parisishtas have not yet fallen 
into that monotonous uniformity, which wo find in 
works like the M3.nava-Dharma-Sutra or tho later 
Purfh^as. They, therefore, may be considered the 
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very last outskirts of Vodic literature, but they are Vedic 
in their character and they must bo supposed to have 
originated at tho expiring moments of the Vedic ages. 
Their object is to supply information on tho theological 
or ceremonial points which had been passed over in the 
Sutras, most likely because they were not doomed of 
sufficient importance, or because they were supposed 
to bo woll-known to those more immediately concerned. 
And what they treat, they treat in a popular and super- 
ficial manner ; and they show clear traces of intellec- 
tual and literary degeneracy. 



LEeruRE III. 


THE 7?RR;1N0EIV|ENT OE THE 
RICbVED/?. 


RigTeda is oob a book— but it is a library aud a Utoratur® 
— Its unifiaocharocfcor — Priuoiplosof arrangoraont — Ashiaka, 
•Adhy&ya and Varga — Man<lnla, Anuyflka and 8ilkta — RisUi, 
Dovatfi and Ohhandas — Thointornai arrangomont of thosovoral 
Manijalas — Tho V<klakhilya hymns— Tho Apr! liymns — Earlior 
and labor Bisbis — The crltoria for distinguishing botwoon 
alder and later hymna — grammatical forma — Tooabnlaty, poou- 
liarities of Sandhi — Metro— Rigvodo hymna found in Abhor- 
Toroda— Oriterion of idoas, 

In the course o£ tho last lecture, I tried to give 
you a general idea of the literature known as Vodic 
including both tho Veda proper and works related 
thereto. In this lecture 1 mean to deal with one book 
in particular and that is tho of tho Here, 

however, in tho beginning, I have to give you a caution, 
tliat when we call Rigvoda a book, wo must not under- 
stand the statement literally. If a book moans a work 
written by one man, with unity of time and ideas, 
well, Rigveda is far from being a book. It is rather a. 
literature in itself, a library composed of several books 
which can bo individually distinguished from each 
other. The form in which at present we have tho 
50ff|m of the clearly shows that the different 

hymns were composed long before they were brought 


together and systematically arranged with certain, 
principles underlying. That the dii?orent portions o? 
the Sarhhit'A represent diitorcut stages chronologically 
follows from various indications of language, vocabu- 
lary and stylo, grammatical inflections, metro and last 
of all, ideas. As said in my last lecture, ^igvoda as a work 
of literature stands by itself, in point of language and 
thoughts apart from other works belonging to the 
Vcdic canon. There is something which characterises 
^.igveda and stamps it with an individuality of its own. 
In spite of this unity, however, there is a variety or 
plurality in the ^tigveda itself. This is the most 
important thing which every student of ^tigvoda must 
bear in mind, and which never struck the orthodox 
oxogesists. Though ^ligvotla is much more natural in 
character than other Sarhhitas and is not purly liturgi- 
cal like others, still there are distinct principles of a 
deliboifvtQ arrangomoiit and the influence of priests, 
which would bo made clear, when wo consider th6 
divisions into which the whole of tho^tigvoda SathhitA is 
divided. 

TKoro are two ways of dividing tUo contents of the 
^tigveda, one into Ashtakas, AdhyAyas, aixd Vargas, 
and the other into Mandalas, AnuvAkas and Siiktas. 
Of these, the former is not at all important and nothing 
but more conveuionco of study is at its root, ^tigveda 
is divided into eight Ashtakas, each Ashtaka consists 
of eight Adhyayas, and each Adhydya consists of several 
Vargas, a Varga being usually made up of five or 
verses, sometimes more or less. This is the division 
popular with the If^s with whom a ^ is the measure 
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oi a lesson. This division is purely luochanical and 
comparatively modern. 

The second division, however, though no doubt 
mechanical in charactorj has, liowovor, some scientific 
historical principles to support it. That it is very old 
follows from the fact that it was known even to the 
wiOTs. There are ten Maiidalas. The first Mandala con- 
tains twenty-four Anuvdkas or sections, the second, four, 
the third and fourth, five each, the fifth, sixth and 
seventh, six each, the eighth, ten, the ninth, seven and 
the tenth, twelve AnuvAkas. Each consists of 

a number of or hymns, not the same for all and 
each ^ is made up of a number of verses or 
Before we understand the principle of atrangeraent 
which underlies this division, it is:iiQcessary to remem- 
ber that every Sukta has a and a soor 

(or we may say, a composer), a deity and a metro, with- 
out whose knowledge the meaning of a hymn can not 
>e properly understood nor can the hymn bo efficiently 
applied, ^ \ 

5 ?r; ll s&y. lutr. p. 73. 

"What these and moan is briefly 

stated by KAtyAyana in the beginning of his Sarv^nu- 
kranaani. < stft ^ \ wr ^ Ef^nTT I 

About the and I shall speak more fully in 
subsequent lectures. As for the I have told you 
already that they are not, from the orthodox point ‘of 
view, regarded as composers or writers but as seers, as 
Siyai^ remarks in his commentary of the very first 
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verso oE i^igvotla, * v’eJH* 

?fr ' 

Now coming back to our ton M,a^daias, wo 
notice that Mandalas, 2 to 7 are homogoneous 
in character and arrangoraont, while r, 8» 9, and ro 
have difEoront principles undorlytug them. 'Pho 
Mai.idalas from 2 to 7 are each of them ascribed to one 
l^ishi or one family of ^ishis. Thus the of those 
mrgr^ys are and ^feirar 

respectively or their descendants. Not only the exist- 
ence of ft common soor charftcterisos those 
even there are definite principles prevailing in the 
soquonco of the hymns in each itself. Thus as 
a rule, the first group of hymns in each MaT,i4ala Is 
addressed to Agni, the 2nd to ludra, and the rest 
to miscellaneous deities. Further the arrangenieut of 
the hymns in each of tlie groups proceeds on the 
principle that every following hymn has a loss num- 
ber of verses or «ir^s than the preceding one with 
only a very few exceptions of hymns about whose 
character there prevails a doubt. As an example of 
this diminishing order of versoS; wo may examine the 
7th Man^alft with which wo would bo more particularly 
concerned. 


Hymns following the law. lixcoptions. 


Agni-group 

1-14 

... 15-17 

Indra 

18-30 

- 3 Jf -3 3 

VlflvedevAs 

34-54 

55 

Maruts 

56-58 

59 

Sdryuf Maruts and Vaiuiiia •>> 

60-65 

66 




-Asvins 

Ushas *” 74 

So'j- •“ 

group, were at sometime through whim nr * ^ 

so^„S.“ “ ™-”: 

SSir— ^ 

Kar,va^amily predominates aLngsuL“kht°''®‘' 

in this Mapd^-C wirhonr"” ;■ 

one deity and that s thfp “ “^dressed to 

rs:r “f 

we see, that hymns i o ^ ° “'® “®‘™- ‘Thus 

« w.<. .«'"" i,izrz‘’£‘ ,T;i 

mispellaneous metres, ^ 

?igv!S these" MaLfr” y?™gest portion of 

ascribed to one comSS/ 

ed: with tegard to the dnV i^nving hymnsarrang- 

principles "of arrant «- sarnie 

'augement as characterise books 2 to y. 
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Thus to take an instance the first group of Mamlala i. 
is made up of ii hymn all ascribed to 
of which hymn i is addressed to Agni, 2 to Vjiyn, 
3 to Asvins and Indra and the rest all to Indra. 

Thus it may bo likely thatlheso shorter collections 
forming book i, wore later prefixed, as it wore, to the 
family books (i. 0. a to 7), which latter must have served 
as the model for the intonial arrangement of the 
former, 

The tenth Mai.u'jiala is indeed an aggregate of sup- 
plementary hymns clearly sl)owing their familiarity 
with the ist nino books. The only unity winch 
connects tho different hymns of the Mai.ulala is chrono- 
logical. In this Matulala, wo find a series of collections 
arranged in the dosconding: order of tho number of 
hymns in each, and extending from X i to X 84. From 
X 85 to 191, wo find single hymns arranged in tho 
descending order of tho number of stanzas contained 
in each. 

From all this it appears that Maixdalas 2 to 7 
generally formed the oldest portion, the nucleus, as it 
were, to which M. i was prefixed and M. 8, 9 and 10 
wore affixed. That oven tho ancient Brdhmins looked 
upon the ^tigveda as made up of three portions, fol- 
lows from the fact that tho llishis wore divided broadly 
into three divisions — ist i. e. those of 100 

versos, (moaning the of tho 1st Maijd^la each of 
wliom scorns to have contributed nearly roo versos.) j 
2ndly mssTHTts i. e. the middle ones ( referring to the 
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Ef^hk ^ S’^TOfTT: and Hg m.-4-di : /. & 

?.sh a of shorter and longer hymns.* 

We have also to notice here a group of eleven 

hymns known by the name of 'VdlakWlya ' which 

ofThe^tVS®!''’ ' at the end 

,„t’ cfif M 'wmns Nos. 

4 59 of Map. VIII, m MaxMiillor’s edition, Thev 

are not recognised by older writers, not reckoned in 
he div,s,on of Mapdalas and Anuvdkas, not commented 

niol! " ■ ^ , ‘ naturally belonu to the 

Srylagakh'’C"X^^^ 

additions! “ 

are plcuTarlrilacf™ ‘'n® '^Wch 

’ivhich we find in the slmn hymns 

dontly composed for sa Wfl ^^^^vedas, being evi. 
of these scattered a fio’al purposes, There are ten 
generaTlv onn!„ Map^alas. They 

separate deities^in Me"foll'’^°-*’ 

— n the followin g order— -verse i to 

ffryT. .rnmpsr, 
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Agni 2 to jT^TOor (two aspects of 

Agui.), 3 to foSTs or gifts, 4 to snfi or sacrificial pile of 
grass, 5 to IfTT:, 6 to 7 to 

( i. e. Agni and Aditya etc.), 8 to WT WTTrft, 

9 to ^ (tho croutor,) 10 to ( the troo of tho 

sacrifice ), and 1 1 to +'5JT0T^Jc?s. Sco for instanco VII. 
2 . The position of those artificial hymns necessarily 
pro-supposes a doHborato arrangement on tho part of 
tho collectors. 

You havo to romeruber that tho text of tho l^ig- 
voda is found in two forms, and <racTO. In the 
latter tho words or q^s are separately shown ; whereas 
in tho former, they uro cotnbinod by tlie rules of San- 
dhis. Now we find that six versos in tho i^igvoda 
( VII. 59. 12 ; X. 20. I ; X. 121. 10 ; X. 190, 1—3 ) are 
not found analysed in the Pada-text, but only given 
there, over again in the Sarhhitil form. This shows that 
those versos were not acknowledged as truly ^igvedic, 
a view justified by internal evidence. 

So far wo have shown, only on the ground of the 
external arrangement of tho diff.crout hymns, that the 
^igveda can not bo one book but many books, to the 
older amongst which, the younger ones wore later 
prefixed or aflTixod. There are, however, other consi- 
derations also which point in the same direction, when 
once wo proceed from tho historical point of view. 

In tho hymns, themselves, we have indications of 
tho earlier and later generations of ^.ishis, and also of 
earlier and later hymns. Here I would content myself 
with giving references from the 7th only. 
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1 8 j-fl- g- siTTTr 

?J=3-3gnf^T5pnr!TTf^.*i » 29.4-^^rr 
fT 5^ W #TnTi!3Tirt! qr^rect, 

^ TratTrr: I ’ 76.4 ^rwT amr^ 

91*4 3^ am^anRRCi 

In all these passages old and new 5|tt^s are dis- 
tinctly spoken of. 

66.2S -^tR ^ PF^rfi ferVfSr 1, 15.4 

f^: aTrsm*^ », 69.4 ^ ^ ) 61,6 if 

^ »T^(% ^?nf^ ir?r ^trrf^ i, 93-i g- 

5T«(5Tia«?* ?5=ffT?ft 1. 

In these passages, old and new songs or prayers 
.are spoken of. From these allusions, it is quite evident 
that the hymns of the Rigveda were composed by 
different generations of sages, and that they extended 
•over a long period of time. 

When we have once admitted the fact that the ten 
Mau^alas of the Rigveda have gathered up the work of 
many periods and that the original composition of the 
hymns was probably the work of several centuries, 
then we can discover several criteria by which to 
distinguish earlier from later hymns. I shall here 
briefly notice only some of them. 

First is the criterion of grammar and language* 
It has been found by a searching scrutiny of the parti- 
cular gramatical forms in the Veda that certain forms 
are more frequently found in earlier hymns. I shall notice 
•some of them here. 

1 From nouns in ar, the Instrumental Singular 
mas. or neuter in arr—fi. g. ^ I. i 68 -ia, ftmX. 37-10 b, 
IV. 33-10 a and so on. 
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2 Old declensional forms from radical stems ia 

art 6 . (f. and so on. 

3 The Instrumental sing, in i — e.g. 

3^, rpSffi-, g^T) and so on. 

4 The neuter plural in e, g. fk^^, 

and so on. 

5 The vocatives in and wt from stems in 

and TTra:! c. g. ari^:? 51%^: and so on. 

6 The forms irgr, soinotimos found 

in the text in Sandhi combination, to be restored 
in accordance with the motro — c. g. VII, 29. i a gw 
(required by the metre), VIl, 32-21 c; VII. 90-2 b ; 

VU, 74-5 d ; VII. 78-1 d ; VII. 79-4 a ; VH. 81-6 b* 

7 Unangmonted Conus of historical tenses— c. g, 

KijTg, TS^ i etc. 

8 All forms of the Perfect Subjunctive Active-^. ,9^. 

rrH*r'> qy *fd> RTH?'> Sij^^ 

9 Perfect participles without reduplication 

except a. y. arr^^rf^, and 

10 Forms of the 2nd per. dual and plural of: the 
xoot-Aorist, having strong stems — c. ,9. 

rtr^, W) intHT- 

1 1 The Aorist Imperative forms in 

5»f^r» qf^, ot«- 

12 The Aorist Imperative form qtf^i whether froras 

13 The middle participle in ’RR from the ^ Aorist- 

qrtRTJT, agg qi R i v r, ^t^^tr. 

14 The inidnitivos in JT^and their dorivatives—e.^. 

^ ), (WTiT—)- 
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1 5 The infinitives in 

1 6 The infinitives in ff. etc. 

17 The infinitives in^or 

18 Tho pronoun '^> 

The following words arc :characteristic of tho 
earlier portion of the ^igveda — 

beam' ; sTfiT'-' swift’ ; ar^ and its compounds ,* 

' help’, and its compounds ; and its deriva- 
tives like oma etc.; ‘direct’ ; — ‘dwelling’ ; 

delight’ and etc.; 551:^— mortal’ — 

and its compounds with root nouns c. •ur'fftfr^cT etc.; 
compounds ending with etc.; — the 

verb andadj. 3^; compounds ending in 35^ ‘conquering, 
<• 5* 3ST3<^etc» I compounds beginning with 
e. g. 3i%5n7r)3fW^ etc. ; tk.* to excel' 

etc. ; so also w, ^ i ^^rrrrt^ ; ^ 
with compounds; trfsra; ‘thought' with compounds ; 

‘ prize' and compounds ; — ' a poet’; «nrj ‘ glory*. 

On the other hand words connected with disease, 
magic and popular belief, so also technical terras 
chiefly of ritual and philosophy are characteristic of 
the later parts of the l^igvcda which are allied to the 
Atharvaveda. 

Certain peculiarities of Sandhi also may be pointed 
out as characteristic of tho earlier or proper ^igveda. 
Thus we find that very generally, final aud ott are 
regularly combined with an initial vowel or diphthong 
following; and final 3? are regularly combined 

with similar vowels. But before dissimilar vowels 
they are regularly used with hiatus, except perhaps iu 
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the case o£ dissyllabic propositions followed by the 
augmented tenses of the verbs to which they belong. 

So also words ending in tf, 3 tT loso tlicir fnnil 
element, before an initial vowel following, and arc 
therefore all alike treated as ending in 3T with hiatus j 
and similarly words ending in (fond ^ are treated us 
ouding in w. Cut duals both of nouns and of verbs 
ending in are unaltered. 

According to the rules of classical Sanskrit, final 
3T : becomes sft and final q- is unaltered, if the nexc 
word begins with ar, but the initial is lost. Tliis 
Sandhi is coinpurativoly rare in the Iligvoda proper or 
its earlier part, but is considerably common in the later 
portions. We And on the wliolo that a hiatus is more 
common tlian the combinations, though wo have 
instances where Sandhi takes place in position in which 
it never takes place in classical Sanskrit c. in the 
case of duals ending in t and 37, especially when 
followed by 1^, 

Secondly, wo have the criterion of metro. The metros 
which are combinations of cigbt-synllabled and elovon 
or twolvo—syllablcd feet like 

and STfqft, which are practically unknown in Inter 
literature may bo presumed to belong to the more 
distinctively early parts of the ^ligvoda. The Vodic 
Anushtubh can be also easily marked from the later or 
epic Anushtubh. Hero I give two versos representing 
the two kinds of Vedic Anushtubh — I. ii. 5. 

3 Tf%: It 

Epic Anushtubh — X. 136. 7. 
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ir^L^^niTTPtsrg:^ n 

which, as wo see, is very similar to thoaT?r^of BhArata 
aud RAraAyanai 

Another criterion for the samo is the occurrence 
of a Rigveda hymn in the Atharvaveda. If a complete 
hymn or a fragment or even any part of it beyond one 
stanza is repeated in the Atharvaveda, it is a strong 
indication of tho later character of that hymn. Thus 
for instance VII. 55, 5 — 8 ; VII. 59. 12;. VII. 104. 

There is last of all the criterion of subject matter. 
Broadly speaking the ^igveda hymns may bo divided 
into two classes, religions and secular. Of course, a 
very large majority of tho hymns belongs to tho first 
class, ^^ile those belonging to tho second class are 
corapkafWely few. The groat majority of hymns are 
invocations and adorations of the gods therein addressed, 
whoso keynote is a simple outpouring of the heart, 
a prayer to tho eternals, an invitation to them to 
accept favourably the gift reverently consocrated. 

On the other hand there aro other hymns contain- 
ing references to tho details of ritual, the particular 
kinds of priests and their functions, which show a 
general tendency to deify everything connected with 
sacrifice. Such hymns clearly mark a later stage as 
compared with the hymns described in tho last para- 
graph. Briefly speaking hymns belonging to the 
earlier parts of ^igveda are prevailingly characterised 
by tho following ideas, of which simplicity of worship 
is the most prominent. The kindling of tho sacred 
fire before dawn as if to ensure the return of day- 
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light and the preparation o£ the sacred drink and poetic 
inspiration, it is these throe ideas that are the dominant 
features of the early J^igveda. Agni and Iiidra are 
the principal deities, the former is the homely priest 
and the messenger between men and gods ; the latter 
is the physical god, warlike iu spirit who broke as- 
under the clouds and brought down raiti. On the other 
hand, the idea of addressing marks a later 

stage. So also tho deilicatiou of prayer, of the doors of 
the sacrificial chamber, of. the kuaa grass and so on, all 
this belongs to tho later parts of tho Uigveda. 

So also or hymns iu praiso of tho liberal 

donations from patrons and princes to priests necessarily 
pre-supposo a fully elaborated ritual and the establish- 
ment of tho practice of having hired priests to whom 
fees were paid, 

So also hymns which arc philosophical in character, 
asking such questions as whence wo come, who we arc, 
where we go, no longer satisfied with tho conception 
that such and such a god created heaven and earth etc, 
are distinctly later in character and mark tho period 
of transition from tho Mantras to the Brihraayas, 

So also poetic riddles and satirical hymns belong to 
the later period, ddymns containing references to 
magic and exorcism and charms, which are distinctly 
allied to the contents of. the Atharvaveda in character 
us also didactic hymns mark a later stage. In h 
word, all those passages which record for us. as it wore, 
the first distinctively Indian efforts to lay tho 
foundations of philosophy, astrology and magic are to 
be looked upon as later in character. 
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Rigveda is full of myths but they are boldly 
related in the early hymns of the lligveda, generally 
in single stanzas ; as for instance, the warlike deeds o£ 
Indra and the clever resources and cures of the Asvius. 
But in the later hymns of the Rigveda, the myths 
appear in a dramatic form, and the theme is not histo- 
rical but social. The dialogue between Purftravas and 
Urvasi'X. 95, the tale of Agastya and Lop^raudrd I. 1791 
and the tale of Yaraa and Yarai', the parents of the 
human race X. lo, may be cited as instances. In such 
hymns, the poets for the first time wrestle with the 
moral and eesthetic problems associated with the 
relationship of man to woman. The idea that the 
woman is the temptress, there is no truth in the friend- 
ship of women, they have the hearts of hy®nas which 
so conspicuously prevails in later Sanskrit literature 
has its germs in these later portions of Rigveda. So 
also we have here the germs of the ascetic theories 
which afterwards became tlie conspicuous features of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
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THE WORK DONE BY MODERN 
SeHOLHRS 

(Iti the field of (ho Sludy of Rl^vedA). 

Tlio aclvftnoo of orioutal studios — 1784, the Asiatic Sooioty 
of nougal—Oolobrooko—1'’riotlrioh Eosou — Both, tho founder 
of inodorn Vodio studios— St. PotoxsLurg Loxloon— Wobor— 
Max HuUor— Ills sympnthotic andllborallslug splrll-^Anclont 
Sanskrit Llfcoraturo— Muir’s Original Sivuskvlfc ToxU— Uimg'a 
Aitnroyu BrAhmni.m— Translatious of tho RIgvodn— Wilson, 
Grassmnnn uiul Ludwig — Knogl’a Elgvoda — Vodlaolio Sfcudion 
by Qoldnor and Plschol — Wliitnoy’s Grammar — Oldonborg’s 
notoeouEigvoda-Oouoordauco and Index— I^andlb’s Vodftrbho- 
yatna — Mr. Tllak's two books — Srutlbodha. 

In tho course of tho last two lectures, I hope to 
have succeeded in giving you a general idea of the 
literature known as Veda and of tho l^igvoda in parti- 
cular. Now I should proceed to speak on tho method 
of studying ^^igveda and on tho principles which 
should guide that study. But before doing that I 
believe it would bo useful and interesting too, to know 
what has boon done in the liold of the study of the 
^igvedn by modern scholars as well as by the ancients. 
Nay, even it is necessary for a student of ^tigvoda to 
know tho amount and quality of the work done in tho 
direction, without having a general view of which ho. 
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can not confidently and critically proceed witU 
study. 

One of the many benefits conferred by the British 
rule in India, is the revival o£ oriental learning-espe^^^** 
ally of Sanskrit learning on modern and critical linoSy 
and its introduction into Europe. The important 
which Sanskrit holds at present not only in the 
Universities but in most of the prominent Europea*^ 
Universities also is the result of the sympathy o£ our 
rulers with ancient learning. Sanskrit learning in almost 
all its branches has been zealously cultivated t>y 
European scholars. Critical editions of texts, reviews^ 
fixing the chronology of works and authors, the study 
of old inscriptions, the collection of old MSb., these &tx<X 
many more have been the several aspects of the mani- 
fold activity in the field of Sanskrit study, But notliiug 
exceeds the work done in the field of Vedic study in 
particular, especially that done in Germany, which, to 
our great surprise, in this respect, is far ahead oi: 
England. It is a matter of still greater surprise tliAt 
whereas there is not a single complete translation o£ 
the Rigveda Sarhluta in any of the Indian vernaculars, 
there are two such in German and two in English, not 
to speak of the many commentaries and studies bearings 
on Rigveda in these two languages. It is the German, 
language which Iras the honour of having a dictionary 
of the banskrit language on historic and comparativo 
pfinciples-a dictionary, a like of which no other classi- 
cal language can boast of. And it must bo rememberoci 
that a European scholar is generally free from tlio 
orthodox prejudices and the excessive patriotism ro*- 
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suiting theroErom which sometimes hamper proper 
critical work on the part of an Indian scholar for 
whom it is very difficult to got rid of thoir influ- 
•ence. So also there aro certain inevitable faults which 
characterise the work of European scholars, owing 
to their remote distance in spirit and tradition from 
the Indian point of view. Of this more later on. In 
the meanwhile I intend to take a brief survey, very 
brief indeed, of the work done by European scholar* 
in the field of the study of ^ligvoda in particular. No 
completeness is attempted and any important omissions 
may bo excused. 

It was about the middle of the l8th century that 
the great French writer Voltaire, in his ' Essai Sur les 
Moers et L'osprit dos Nations' highly praised the 
ancient wisdom of the Brdhmayas which he discovered 
in the Ezour-veidam, which was afterwards proved to 
be a forgery by some missionary of the name of Robertus 
deNobilitus. It was not till the year 1784, that the 
study of Indian ancient learning was based on a firm 
-foundation, the year when the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was founded. The following year saw a translation of 
tho Bhagavad-Gita, by Wilkins. The year 1805, how- 
ever, marked an epoch in the course of Vodic studies 
when Colobrooko contributed to the Asiatic Researches 
his paper “on the Vedas, the sacred writings of the Hin- 
dus". The paper is a lengthy survey of the whole of the 
Vodic literature extending over more than a hundred 
quarter pages, which may be road with advantage even 
to-day, and which does high credit to the author, 
especially when we take into consideration the state 
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of Sanskrit learning in his day, and clearly shows h,v 
grasp and accuracy. It would be intcrestL to read 

t.:: prday 

fo a complete translation of the whole; and wC tC 

3=a=;-'™:a 

three first vJl especially that of the 

wee first Vedas, is extremely diffloultand obscure and 

the whnin V 1 prevent such an examination of 

Jo Tudafl. T' - . ,, conect, j. leave to 

instance to you, y ounrs”tudenta^ of°-R 

■Oriental .scholar hnd ff Rigvoda, because this- 

then thistudy i °«>®' ““tWote 

:."«y young friends^i^^^^ ““ ^®™®“ber, 

translator of Bhaeavad Grts Wilkins; the 

^Asiatic Miscel]anT» a "« "“d the 

ih^ Institutes of Akbar d ^ and 

in which> perhaps, 

. ":Oo»ebroouiEii^ 

5 Ooiebrook,»H B«fty, Vola. Memoir pp. va, vn^^^ 
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a pearl or two might bo found, ” bocamo afterwards 
such a zealous orientalist, the first to light the torcli of 
Vodic studies. 

About twont}^ years litter, a Gorman, IJ'rfcdrich 
Roson, rocognizod the true worth of this Vcdic literature 
in the rich collection of Vcdic MSS. mostly made 
available through tho ofi'oits of Colebrooko. He 
undertook with zeal tho editing of tho oldest work viz. 
tlie l^igveda, but diod in 1837 before the first eighth was 
published, as *'Rigvoda Samhitn, Ubev primus, Sanskrits 
ot latino 1838 

It was in tho year i8(|6;thut areal, enduring impulse 
was given to tho study of Veda, which saw tho small 
but epoch-making work by Rudolph Roth,— ' Zur 
Literature and Goschichto dos Vodii '* It inaugurated 
a movement which since then has irresistibly led all 
Sanskritists to tho Veda."* This Roth occupies a unique 
position in tho history of tho Vodic studies. He gave 
an absolutely now turn to its course and is regarded 
as the founder, as it wore, of the inductive andhistorial 
method, in that domain. The St. Petersburgh Sanskrit- 
German Lexicon in 7 volumes, marks an era and amply 
testifies to tho indefatigable zeal and industry of Roth 
and Bostldingk. In this stupendous dictionary every word 
is traced from tho oldest to the latest work of literature, 
from tho Rigveda down to classical literature, and tho 
different meanings classified which the word possesses 
at different stages of its existence. All the passages 
where a word occurs have been brought together and 
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philosophy, grammar and so on. His locture-system, 
and the lucid flow o£ language which generally charac- 
torisGs his writings, has contributed to popularise Sans- 
krit learning; but abovoall, what stands foremost in his 
writings is the sympathising spirit with which he is ac- 
tuated. No literature can bo properly studied or under 
stood or criticised unless you first read it with sympa- 
thy ; and this sympathy is the most conspicuous trait 
of Max Milller's. Here I may quote what Prof. Bloom- 
field says of him* "Tho Hindus called him Moksha- 
mulara, during his latter days. It happens that Moksha 
is the Sanskrit word for 'Salvation' and Mdla moans 
‘root'. To the Hindus his name moans ‘Iloot-of-Sal- 
vation’, or as wo might say, with a different turn, 
‘Salvation Milller.' I do not imagine that Milller be- 
lieved in the Hindu salvation, which is Toloase from the 
chain of lives and deaths in the course of transmigra- 
tion. But if freedom of mind partakes of the flavour 
of Salvation, ‘Salvation MUller' he was. Max Milller’s 
eminence as a scholar and writer is well-known to you; 
less generally well understood, perhaps, is the libera- 
lising quality of his thought, which ho exercised untir- 
ingly during more than half a century. Among Euro- 
peans he was pre-orainent for the spirit of . sympathy and 
fairness which he brought to the study and criticism of 
Hindu religious thought.” 

Is it not very curious indeed that the ediV/opWn- 
seps of the whole of i^igveda Sarhhitft, the oldest and 
the most highly valued work of the Hindus, with the 
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the deducing of conclusions therefrom. These volumes, 
are a repository of learning’ to the Sanskrit studont^ 
^vho will find therein all important passages, with their 
translation into English, from ^igveda down to Purft- 
nas and epics, bearing on any particular idea, followed 
by the views of different eminent scholars on the same. 
To quote the author's own words*. ^‘In treating the 
several topics...! propose in each case, to adduce, first 
any texts bearing upon it, which may bo found in the 
hymns of the ^igvoda ; next, those in the BrRhmanas, 
and their appendages, and lastly, those occuring in any 
of the different classes of works coming under the- 
designation of Smriti. ( It is to bo romomborod here 
that tho torm Smriti, according to Muir, includes- 
(i) the VedCiugas such as Nirukta, (2) the Sdtras or 
aphorisms, Srauta and Grihya, (3) Institutes of Manu and 
(4) Tho Itihflsas and Purh].ms.) By this means we. 
shall learn what conceptions or opinions were enter- 
tained on each subject by tho oldest Indian authors*, 
and what wore tho various modifications to which 
these ideas were subjected by thoir successors." The 
topics treated are very various ; 0. g. tho origin of the 
four castes, the mutual relation of Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, aflTinitios of the Indians with the Persians, 
Greeks and Romans, on tho evidence of language, the 
origin and authority of tho Vedas, Indian Mythology,, 
society and life in the Vedic age and so on. I have- 
no hesitation in recommending those books strongly 
to every student of ^tigveda especially as they toach 
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reviewing them and drawing conclusions theretrom, 
without at the same time causing us the trouble o£ 
finding out references, all the texts in question being 
fully quoted in their original form. 

Dr. Hang's edition of Aitareya Drillimana deserves 
Sk mention here, especially on account of the nice and 
informing introduction affixed to it, though his view 
that Yajurveda must be older in character than ^igveda 
has not secured many followers. 

Here is the place to mention the several transla- 
tions of the ^tigveda. The oldest is that by Wilson 
whose name must bo remembered in the domain of 
Sanskrit Scholarship. Wilson's Hindu Theatre and 
translation of Vishnupurftna are too well-known to be 
mentioned here. And we have nothing to do with them 
here. His translation of ^ligvcda is the first attempt of 
its kind, highly useful in his day, though its value to- 
day is much marred, The difficulties in his way were, 
no doubt, insurmountable, out of regard for the condition 
■of Vedic studies in his times. Wilson was of opinion 
that the sacred books of the Hindus can be be.st inter- 
preted by him who has imbibed the Indian spirit ; that 
the native commentators were best qualified for tho 
task and that a foreigner notwithstanding his impartia- 
lity and desire to know the truth is very likely to 
•carry his own prejudices into his work, which may bo 
•opposed to the spirit of the original. Thus he thought 
that in the absence of any better Indian commentary, 
Sflyaijia's commentary on the ^ligveda was tho best 
interpretation, more correct than any coming from a 
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European scholar. Hoiico ho translated the hymns o£ 
the Rigveda just as they wore interpreted by Silyai.ia,. 
Thus the trairslation though useful in its own way,, 
espocially for understanding Sjlyana Nvhoro ho is obscure 
or ambiguous, has lost much of its authority in the 
light of the later researches in the field of Vodic study. 

Two German translations of ^Igvoda by Ludwig 
and Grasstnmm desorvo to be noticed here, the former 
being prose and the latter being metrical. Both these 
scholars had a gigantic taslc before thorn, which they 
have creditably succoodod in performing. No doubt 
many times they propose fanciful interpretations, and 
they are very readily prone to oltect amendations and 
alterations, which aro sometimos not only unnecessary^ 
but absolutely wrong, and shocking, They proceed 
with the boliof that native interpretations are as a rule 
bound to bo wrong and uncriticah and their impatience 
to apply the so-called historical and critical method has 
sometimes landed thorn into curious conclusions. W& 
can not follow the translations wholesale though they 
are clearly pervadod by the spirit of criticism. 

Grassmonn’s Dictionary of the l^igveda (Sanskrit- 
German) published in 1873-75 is a very useful little 
book which every student of Rigveda should bo in 
possession of. Herein under every word he gives all 
the passages without exception in the ton books of the 
i^igvoda, where the word occurs, classifying them ac- 
cording to the different stages of meaning which the 
word in question passes through. 

Kaogl's essay on the ^^igveda (1880) also translated 
into English, is a model essay briefly surveying the 
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contents of the Rigveda and extending over a hundred 
pages (quarto). It is written in a very lucid stylo 
■and the tone throughout is sober and reasonable. 

Vedischo Studien in throe volumes by Geldiior and 
Pischel are direct contributions to the Vodic exegesis. 
They are the fruit of the long •continued study of the 
Veda by the authors; and the method of study can bo 
best learnt therefrom. Most of the important words 
in the Iligvoda hymns; whoso meaning is obscure or 
doubtful or about which scholars diifer, have beon taken 
up for discussion and traced through not only Vedic 
passages but also through works allied thorcto. Some 
important hymns have been selected for study. They 
have been translated and notes on words and syntax 
have been copiously added, thus actually showing how 
you arrive at the particular translation. Somo interest- 
ing legends like that of Urvaii and Punlravas have 
been traced historically. In brief, the book is sucli as 
a student of Rigveda can never dispense with. The 
authors are sane critics avoiding oitUoc oxtremo, 
neither too orthodox nor too rationalistic, giving duo 
credit to S&yana where -he is quite right and generally 
recognizing the value of his contributions to Vodic 
interpretation. 

Here I may mention also Whitney's grammar, which 
was the first to take cognizance of the Vedic idiom 
along with the classical. All other grammars only 
dealt with tlie classical Sanskrit ; but Whitney attempt- 
ed to treat the language and the grammatical forma 
historically. Thus in every chapter or department of 
grammar he mentions the forms which a particular 
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inflexion shows in Rigvoda, tho Bnihraanas and works 
allied thereto. Thus, for instance, i£ you look to tho 
declension of words ending in ar, you will find that im- 
modiatoly below the classical forms, tho Vedic forms liko 
gnr etc. aro mentionod, Tho chapters 
on accent are also very useful. Thus Whitney’s gnuu- 
mar serves a purpose which cannot bo served by any 
other book available up to now. 

Prof. Oldenberg, a great Vedic scholar, has laid 
tho Vodic student under great obligations by his re- 
gular commentary on the whole of the ^igveda Sarhhitil 
very recently published in two volumos. Therein, 
ho takes for consideration every hymn, and deals with 
all peculiarities, metrical, grammatical oxegotical and 
so on, generally introducing them with sonic general 
remarks whore necessary regarding tho relation of tho 
hymn to others or any particular traits ^Yhich may be 
worth noting. What renders the work highly useful 
is tho copious references to other treatises dealing 
with Rigveda, in German, Trench and English. Thus 
in brief, in Oldenberg’s commontar)^, wo have pre- 
sented to us in one place, all that has been said on a 
particular vorse of tho ^igveda or any particular word 
of interest therein. 

Much more has boon done by way of papers and 
contributions, dealing with particular topics connected 
with the Vedic exegesis, for which you wdll have to 
refer to tho numbers of tho journals of the German 
Oriental Society, tho American Oriental Society, and 
tho Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
I may mention amongst others, such treatises as Prof* 
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Lanraan’s Noun Inflection in the Veda, Dr. Arnold's 
Vedic Metre and Bloomfield's American Lectures on the 
Religion o£ the Veda. 

In a new field ::o£ study like the Vedic exegesis^ 
much plodding worlc has to be done in the begin- 
ning ^Yithout which the progress;of students is very 
much hampered. Thus Bloomfield’s Concordance toRig- 
veda, the very recently published Vedic Index by Prof, 
Macdoneland Dr. Keith, are works of this character, 
clearly testifying to the patience and perseverance of 
European scholars. 

Coming over to India, wo may mention an attempt 
to interpret ^igveda on modern lines by the late 
S. V. Pandit, who in his Ved^rthayatna, attempted to be- 
gin a rationalinterpretation of the text, with translations 
in Marathi and English, supplemontod with notes expla- 
natory and critical. The attempt was very promising, 
indeed, but scarcely had Pandit proceeded as far as the 
3rd when he was suddenly carried away by the 

hands of death, and the work thus interrupted by 
Pandit’s premature death, has not been taken up by 
any one. 

Mr. Tilak’s two books *Tho Orion/ and 'The Arctic 
Home in the Vedas’ have been original contributions to 
Vedic criticism, characterised as they are by a sobriety 
of judgment and a spirit of right criticism. In the 
former Mr.Tilak tries to prove on astronomical grounds 
tliat the date of j^igveda mustbe pushed back thousands 
of years and that it is not possible to acquiesce in the 
early date fixed by European scholars. In the latter, 
he tries to refute the current theory about the original 
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^lyOde of the Aryans^ who he thinks must have been 
jialiabitants of the regions about the North Pole. I may 
mention which gives translations of Rig- 

in English and the several vernaculars of India, 
it is serving a useful purpose by making the 
of ourmost sacred and ancient book accessible 
the masses, still to the Vedic student as such, it is of 
great value. 
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LBeTURE Y. 


THE WORK DONE BY THEHWeiENTS 

la the Held o( the Study ol IlUvedA. 

Kxplnnatory passages in the Ilriihmnims — Prdtiddkhyas — 
Kirnlita of YAska — Tho diaeussion about the moauingloasnoss 
of Mantras — Tho obtifnato vf Yaska’s sorvico—Sovoral oxplaun- 
tioiis of ono and tJio samo word or passage — Tho Nairuktas — 
Tho AitihAsikas — Tho YAjnikas — TIio NaidAnos — Moro faith 
without roasouing, not siihloient for interpretation — TIio work 
of MiniAnsakaa — Tho VodAithaprakAsta of BAyanAoliArya — Tho 
theological bias — no contUiuity of tradition — occasional mis- 
undorstuuding of tho Vodio spirit— Tho iuvaluablo servlco 
lonclorod by SAyai.iiv, 

Next we Imvo to consider tho work done by the 
Ancients in tho field of: Vedic oxegosis. ]£ wo go over 
the Brfihinaims, which themselves Conn a part o£ tho 
sacred canonical works, and bring together all those 
passages which contain explanations of SariihitiX texts 
or derivations of words, of course, not for their own sake 
but for purpose of eulogising tho particular act of tho 
ritual or for elucidating, so to say, tho luysUc ralatiov\ 
between the act and the Mantra which accompanies it, 
we shall have before us h large mass of mateiial, which 
serves as contributions to the Vedic interpretation. 
Even to critical European scholars, such explanatory 
references found in the Brfthraanas liave proved of use to 
determine the meanings of words which are otherwise 
ambiguous and defy all attempts at explanation. 
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Tho Priltisiikliya works noticed above ( in Lec- 
ture 2 ), arc also attempts in tho same direction, though 
they rolato more to tho text and orthography tlian to 
tho regular interpretation. Works like the SarvCinu- 
kraniani' o£ Krityftyuna and the Brihaddevata are im- 
portant from tho point of view of tho preservation of 
the toxt, only indirectly serving tho purpose of Vodic 
interprotalion. 

First and foremost as a direct att^p^ to interpret 
tho Vedic texts, stands tho Nirukta .df Yftska, than 
which no older work of the type is known to-day. Of 
course, it is to bo reincmbored that oven this old work 
must have been fur removed in age mid spirit from the 
period of the Snmhitfls, as appears from the fact that 
\Viska often makes a two-fold distinction, while ex- 
plaining tho meanings of words. Thus, for instanco, 
in tho section on 1%^rcT8, lie remarks thus*-' 

1 3TfiT^a- I ^ 1 3w- 

jfTrsnvq’Wfl;.’ ‘ shows comparison both in the ordinary 
language of intercourse and in tho Scriptures, is a 
particle of negation in tho language, but means both 
negation and comparison in tho Scriptures.' Hero tho 
distinction of the language of the scriptures or tho 
Vedas ( including both Surhliitris and Brahmai.ias) and 
tho language of intercourse in vogue at the time, is 
clearly meant. Tho language of tho day must have 
essentially difiiorod from tho Vodic language, in order 
.to justify the necessity of such references. But tho 
same fact is proved beyond doubt by the discussion 
regarding tho cjuostion whether the Mantras are pos- 
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sessed of a meaning or not. On account of its great 
interest, I can not forbear quoting it here in full • 
Now, without this work, the meaning of the hymns 
cannot be understood; but he who does not com- 
prehend their meaning can not thoroughly know their 
accentuation and grammatical forms. Therefore, this 
department of science is the complement of grammar, 
and an instrument for gaining one's own object.” Then 
steps forth Kautsa who proceeds to object thus. “ If 
this Nirukta or the science of interpretation is intended 
to make the sense of the Mantras clear, it is useless, 
for the Mantras have no sense. This is to be considered 
as follows : — 

(1) The statements (in the hymns and texts) 
have certain fixed words, and a certain fixed arrange- 
ment. 

(2) The Mantras are endowed , with their forms by 
the Brflhnianas j thus : — ‘ Spread thyself widely out 

srwn;' I. 22— and 
so he spreads— ( 5T?nrur. ar® i, 3» <5 , 8 ). 

(3) They prescribe what is impracticable : thus — 
^ deliver him, oh plant ’ : — ^Axe, do not injure him' — 
thus he speaks while striking. 

(4) Their contents are at variance with each 
other : — thus — ‘There exists but one Rudra, and 110 
second ; ' And again ‘ there are innumerable, thousands 
of Rudras over the earth ; ’ so also — ‘ Indra, thou hast 
been born without a foe ’ and again ‘ Indra van- 
quished a hundred armies at once. ' 
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(5) A person is enjoined to do an act with which 
he is already acquainted : Thus “ iiddross the liymii to 
the fire which is being kindled " — (Tins is said by the 
Adhvaryu priest to the Hotri.) 

(C) Again it is said — Aditi is everything, ^Aditi is 
the Sky/ ' Aditi is the atmosphere’. 

(7) The signification o£ the Mantras is indistinct, 
as in the case of such words as ( ^ig. I. 16.93 )> 
(?ig., V. ^4-8.), VI, 12-4), 

TO ’ y t ( ^ig.) Vill. 66-4),” 

To all these objections raised by Kautsa, Yaska 
replies as follows— “ The Mantras have a sense, for 
their words are the same ( as those iu the ordinary 
language). A Crilhmai.ia says ( Aitareya I, 4), 'what 
is appropriate in its form; is successful In the sacrifice'; 
that is to say, when the verso, or which is re- 
cited refers to the ceremony which is being performed. 
(An example of the identity of the Vedic language 
with ordinary speech is this— etc. ' (sporting 
sons and grandsons). 

1. As for the argument about the fixity of words 

and their arrangement, this is the case in ordinary 
language also., c. g. &c. 

2. As for the Mantras being endowed with their 
form by aBrhhmana, the Brilhumna is a mere repetition 
of what lias boon already said in the Mantras. 

3. As for tlio prescribing of something impractic- 
able, it depends on the statements of the Scriptures, 
whether an act is fl^rr or 

4. As for tlie contents of the Mantras being at 
variance, the same thing occurs in ordinary language 
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also; thus— 'this Brilhmaim is without a rival', 'The 
King has no euemios’. 

5. As for the enjoining of something with which 
a man is already acquainted, people aro in the same 
way saluted by their names, thougli they already know 
them ; and the (a dish of curds, ghee and honey) 
is mentioned to those who are well acquainted with 
the same. 

6. As for tho statement ' Aditi is everything', the 
same thing is said in common language also; thus — 'All 
fluids or flavours reside in water.’ 

7. As for the indistinct signification, it is not the 
fault of the post, that the blind man does not see it. It 
is the man's fault. Just as in respect of local usages, 
men are distinguished by superior knowledge, so, too, 
among those learned men who are skilled in tradition, 
he who knows most is worthy of approbation," 

From this discussion, it is quite evident that in the 
days of Yflskn, the meaning of the Mantras had become 
obscure; what is more is that such questions as whether 
the Mantras are meaningless or not wore boldly 
raised and discussed, although may be merely a 
man of straw viewed as a fictitious Devadatta, used as a 
device only to teach more impressively, as the commen- 
teitor burga understands, or some real Rishi representing 
some school like other referred to by Yflska, 

as European scholars conjecture. 

The very fact of the existence of the original 
on which the is a commentary points to the 

donolusion that the sense of many of tho Vedic words 
had been commonly forgotten. For, what occasion was 
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thoro for compiling vocfibularios oE Vedic words, i£ the 
sonsG o£ these words had continued all along Eamiliar to 
the students o£ tlio Vedas ? Tho same thing is also clear 
from many passages in Yaska's work, in which he at“ 
tempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies (a 
process often tentative, which would have been un- 
necessary if their meanings had been perfectly known), 
or In which ho cites the opinions of different classes of 
iulorpretcrs who had preceded him, and who had sever- 
ally propounded different explanations. 

Wliother there was any regular tradition of Vedic 
intorprotation preserved tlirough all this period which 
must have olajjsod botwocn tho Mantras and Bnihmaiias 
on the one hand and the Ninikta on tho other hand, it 
is very difBcult to decide in tho present condition of 
Vedic learning. Though tho Indian counnentators 
liUo Yaska may not bo regarded as infftUiblo, still they 
can not be altogothor sot usldQ,as tho help thoy rouder 
is simply invaluable. Thoy are not merely frenzied 
persons propounding fancied intorprotations without the 
slightest show of authority. 

I quote horo Roth’s romavks in this connoction ; — 

“ Vodic interpretation could impose on itself no 
greater obstruction than to imagine that tho Indian 
commontfttors woro infulliblo, or that they had 
inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superhcial examination shows that their plan 
of interpretation is the very opposite of tradi- 
tional, that it is in reality, a grammatical and 
etymological ono, which only agrees wfth the former 
method in the orronoous system of explaining every 
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verse, every line, every word by itself, without inquring 
if the results so obtained harmonize with those derived 
from other quarters. If the fact that none of the com- 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a 
very simple set of conceptions regarding c. g. the 
functions of a particular god, or even the entire 
contents of the hymns which thoy are continually 
Intruding into their interpretations, be regarded as 
n proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will 
at least be admitted that this poverty of ideas is not a 
thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set 
of conceptions are included those scholastis ideas which 
were introduced at an early period, indeed, but not 
until the hymns had already become the subject of 
learned study, and the religious views and social circum- 
stances on which they are based had lost all living 

reality What is true of Sftyaija, or any of the 

other later commentators, applies essentially to YAska 
also. He, too, is a learned interpreter who works with 
the materials which his predecessors had collected, but 
he possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time 
over those compilers of detailed and continuous com- 
mentaries and belongs to a quite different literary 
period ; viz. to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing 
a process of natural growth." 

I am not prepared to go so far as to assert that 
Yaska’s explanations are altogether without the basis of 
tradition. Although there are several instances where the 
derivations proposed appear to be fanciful, still in a 
large number of cases, Yflska’s remarks arc followed by 
or which shows that YAska 
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had in view some old authority in the form of a 
Br^hmana passage. It is unfortunate that wo can not 
trace back all such instances to their original, owing to 
the fact that many a Brilhmana are lost, though their 
existence once is beyond doubt, owing to their being 
mentioned several times. 

What sort of explanations and interpretations are 
.attempted in the Nirukta, can bo judged from the 
instances given below. In Nirukta II. 16, Ydska 
refers to the opinions of various former schools regard- 
ing the moaning of the word Vritra— - 

^(^1 Fn=vrTtJT^: w'^TETT^rwi ^rnf- 

“ Who was Vritra ? ' A cloud', say the Nairuktas 
(etymologists). ^ An Asura, son of Tvashtri’ say the 
Aitihdslkas (story-tellers); tho full of rain arises from 
the mingling of the waters ami of light, This is figura- 
tively depicted as a conflict. Tho hymns and Brflh- 
manas describe Vritra as 11 serpent; by the expansion of 
his body, he l)lockod up the streams. When ho was 
•destroyed, tho waters flowed forth.” 

Then again Ydska, in Nir. III-8, alludes to tho 
views of older writers regarding tho Vedic word paficha 
jana. 

Thus wo sec that several older intorprotors of the 
Vedas, both classes and individuals, are frequently refer 
red to by Ydskn though, unfortunately none of their 
works are available. Of those, tho Nairukla is the 
most general name, moaning the old expounders of the 
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Veda, of the same type as Yaska himself, mainly takiiio- 
their stand on etymological derivation. The Aitihflsikaf 
who are generally referred to, while noticing diZn 
in the conceptions of the Vedio irnds 

pi-eters who take the euhemerisfio view, accordhiTto 
which the gods of mythology were geieralir delfiL 
mortals and their deeds the amplifloatLi in Lal„ 
tion of human acts. In addition to the exposition of 
the Voda in the stricter sense, there existed afso I wf 

passages such as fve 

find in the Brahraaims and other kindred treatises in 

s ‘.rr.’” “"s. 

NaSas By H adapted byThe 

mXod of o ^ “ndststand tha. 

: matical etymTlo7esr".ferre1l\t®m|i^Ta^^^ Si 

without quoting the 

HlSSSlHr' 

but according to -their mcmeSlTot! “0-“; 
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who is not a Rishi or a devotoo hfis no intuitivo insight 
into thoir meaning. Wo have said before that among* 
those men who are vorsod in tradition, he wlio is most 
letuT.cd, deserves especial commendation. When the 
Risliis were ascending, men inquired of the gods, 'who- 
shall be our ^ishis ?' The gods gave them for a l.lishi 
the science oC reasoning, tlic art of deducing by reflec- 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatevor 
meaning any learned man deduces by reasoning that 
possesses authority equal to a Rishi's." 

Though this passage belongs to a chapter called 
qT%%^ or supplementary, and is regarded by Roth to bo 
t!ie work of some author subsequent to Ydska, still it is 
sufficient to establish the fact that the ancients 
distinctly recognized the necessity of reason as n co- 
factor in the ascerlainmont of religious truth or the 
definition of ceremonial practice or the interpretation 
oMmportaut or obscure scriptural passages. That the 
ancients had at least an idea of the new comparative 
method of intorprolation, follows from this, whether 
they could actually use it in practice or not, is a differ- 
ent question. This passage marks a stage of thought 
when more faith was found to be insufficient and un- 
convincing without reason, a view most emphatically, 
expressed by ^ankarflchdrya afterwards, as opposed 
to the SdnUhyas, NaiyA-yikas whose view is virtually,, 
if not avowedly, founded on reasoning, 

PAnini's grammar, as noticed already, mainly deals- 
with the classical Sanskrit and treats the Vedic idiom. 



and that it altogether fell into disuse in later sfiuskrit. 

^ankarS-chdrya has written regular commentaries 
■on all the principal Upanishacls which, no doubt, belong 
to the Vedic canon but we are not Imraodiatoly con- 
cerned with them, It is only occasionally that passages 
from the Sarhhitils are interpreted by him, in the course 
of his argumentations, in his great Blnishya. 

The purva-mimrmsakas have made several con- 
tributions to the Vcdic exegesis ; tlio very object of 
the Miimlnsn,, as Colobrooke says, is the interpretation 
of the Vedas. Its purpose ” says Somnnfttha in his 
MayukhamrUil, to determine the sense of revelation.” 
But the rules and canons which they lay down, refer 
more to the application of the liturgical texts, and the 
ascertainment of the relative importance of texts when 
mutually inconsistent. The Vedic interpretation proper, 
they do not concern themselves with. However, to 
give you some idea of these rules laid down by the 
Mimftnsakas, I may quote here one such canon which 
« very frequently referred to in Sanskrit works. It 

■tfl 5 ir W'ii'rh n 4kJS I ' Direct mention, a mere indicatory 
mark, a sentence, context, order or place of mention 
and etymology, when any of those circumstances re- 
ferring to the same text, lead to inconsistent conclu- 
.sions, every following circumstance is weaker than 
every preceding one and thus must yield to it, 





tions, howevorj to tho Vodic exegesis arc by the groat 
Sfiyan^lchclryii, to whom Vcdic students can never bo too 
highly thankful. VcdCivtha-prakRsil is u regular, de- 
tailed commentary on tho Rigvodu Samhitri from 
beginning to end, with a very informing and learned 
introduction. Sayana was tho minister oC Bukkaraya,. 
the King of Vijayflnagnr, now lying in ruins, near 
Hampt on thoTungabhadrft river, in theBollary district. 
Bukku and Harihava who succeoclocl him, were brothers^ 
who throw off tho Mahomedan yoke and founded tho 
empire of Vijayftiiagaru, about the middle of the 
14th Century A. D. It was under the patronage of 
these ])rinces that Silyana and his brother Mildluiva 
who was looked upon as Guru by the princes, did all 
their Utoravy work and sot adoat a highly surprising 
literary activity. Skyai.ui also wrote a commentary on 
tho Aitaroya Brllhmai.m and Arai.iyaka, on tho Tait- 
tivfya SamhiU and so on. MddUava afterwards called 
Vidyiirapya SwAmi is tho author of the well-known 
Snrvadarsiina-Sungrnhfi or a compendium of ail tho 
philosophical systems, as well as of Panchadasi the 
most popular metrical trofitise on l^Anlcara VodA.nta. 

In the Vodilrthprakuila, the commentary on the 
l^igvoda, Sdyaua has paraphrased each and every word 
in tho text, pointing out all grammatical peculiarities^ 
giving etymological derivations of difficult and now 
words whore possible, at the same time explaining the 
liturgical application of each and every verso or 
That this commentary of Silyana is full of defects from 
the modern point of view can not be denied. The 
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Iiistorical sense could not bo present to his mind, on 
^account of the view about the contents of the 
^{gveda, which he held. To him, the Rigveda) 
along with all other so-callod canonical works called 
Veda, was a work, a store of wisdom, secular and philo- 
sophical, whose authority was notto be questioned. Every 
word of it was sacred. Naturally ho could not enter- 
tain the idea of applying the rules of criticism to it, 
which were reasonable in the case of any other human 
'Composition. And again, the theological point of view 
swayed very strongly with Say ana. The Sarhhitas 
mainly dealt with ritual, or at least were meant for 
Application to ritualistic ceremonies, and throughout 
his explanations ono can easily mark out the theological 
bias. At the beginning of: ovory hymn Sdyana, before 
commencing to paraphrase the actual text, first states 
the name of the sacrifice or the olfering to which the 
hymn or its verses are subservient or ut which they 
are to be recited, 

Coming to actual textual o.xplanations, we are 
struck with the impression that no living tradition 
relating to Vedic exegesis was present to the mind 
of Skyana. Whenever a word is obscure, we do 
not have a satisfactory explanation from him. In 
such cases, he generally proposos more than one 
explanation, without showing his preference to 
any one of them. Sometimes he has recourse to 
many curious devices in such cases of difficulty c. <j. 
understanding any case form to have the meaning of 
any other case form, or connecting a verb with a sub- 
ject without agreement in point of person or nujnlmr. 
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vrfjTTTJT^^^cT, or the doctrine that a root can have 
more than one meaning is brought ia by him to s«rrc 
his purpose, times without number. Then again Siyaru 
5ecs no objection to explaining words in an isolated 
manner, without caring to sec whether the particuhir 
meaning which he assigns to the word in the particubr 
passage, liolds good in other similar passages where 
the word occurs in a similar connection. Like Yiska, 
he depends mainly on etymological derivations, otsd 
ho has no scruple soiuetimes to take as implied or 
understood any word or words to complete the lueasu 
ing o£ the sentence, when once he has started with it. 

Ho frequently refers to the Sarvanukranuin . 
Brihad-devata, passages from the Brahmaijas und 
AraTiyakas ; and as a rule he quotes fully the cxpWr 4 «i' 
tions of YilsUa, wherever possible, beginning with xht 
remark * The Vedic myths he explains in 

the light of later Paurdi.iic ideas with whose influence, 
of course, he is strongly imbued. So also, while ex> 
plaining the occasion of certain hymns, Sdyaya quotes 
legends which are absolutely incongruous with th« 
spirit of the ?igveda. One instance would sutticc to 
give you an idea as to how the Vedic spirit wus 
together forgotten or most wantonly misunderstood in 
later times. Of course Sayaiia is not to be held solely 
responsible for this, as this sort of niisunderstaxMijag 
had set in even as early as the Brdhnianas. In hjma 
X. I2I, beginning with f^tranr»fj etc." the 

frain of every verse is ‘ fSr^,' which 

literally translated, should mean, ^what god should Wic 
worship, with un ofEering or oblation ? ' a simple quei* 


poworEul god. A yearning of the human heart to 
search aCtor that god who; being the beginning o£ the 
world, and the first germ and the simper of; all life; 
reveals himself all over in nature. He sees the divinity 
in its nmnifostatioii now hero, now there, now else- 
where, and again and again ho always asks, doubting, 
seeking, and longing, who is this god to whom we 
present our offering ? ” 

Now let us see how SAyana has explained the word 
lu the very introduction to the Uyiuu, ho roniarks,. 
* . Every hymn, nay, every 

verse especially having reference to a sacrifice, 
must have a deity. In order to discover a deity whore 
no deity existed, the most extraordinary objects, such 
as a present, a drum, stones, plants, wore raised to the 
artificial rank of deities. In accordance with the same 
system, SAyana here (and ho has the support of the 
Brdhmanas,) forgetful of the proper clmractor of the 
hymn and of the deep longing of the poet for the 
unknown God, exalts the intorrogutivo pronoun itself 
into a deity atid acknowledges a god or who. In 
his coramoiitary on the first verso, S. remarks!-— 

1 i «Jici ip qt# jer- 

mi gvif ir^ir art tp; prr- 

I ^ ^rjr: ^pj fr^ it 

aTrT! jPTTorrPiP Thus we 

have here four different explanations. The idea 
that these ancient hymns were written simply 
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£or tU© sake o£ theiv sacrifices and that whatever inter- 
pretation they thought fit to assign to those acts must 
be borne out by the hymns, has vitiated the whole 
system o£ Indian exogosis. It might be justified per- 
haps, i£ it had only been applied to the purely sacrifi- 
cial hymns, particularly to those which are found in 
Sarnhitas of the SAma-veda and the Yajurveda. But the 
Rigveda, too, has experienced the same treatment at 
the hands o£ our commentators, and the stream of 
tradition flowing from the fountain-head o£ the origi- 
nal poets has, like the waters of tlio Saraswati, dis- 
appeared in the sands o£ a desert. Not only was the 
true nature of the gods, completely lost sight of, but 
new gods were actually created out of words, which 
were never perhaps intended as names of divine beings 
as wo see in the instance given just above. 

So far I have pointed out the defects in Sdyai^a's 
work from the modern and critical point of view. But 
I have not yet told the whole truth. There is another 
side to the picture. Can we imagine what would have 
been the condition o£ Vedic scholarship to-day, with- 
out this VedArthaprak^aa of Siyaiia? Then only its full 
worth can be realised. The great Vedic exegesist of 
the 14th century has left no word unexplained how- 
soever obscure it may be. Though it is very easy to 
criticise his work, still every Vedic scholar must confess 
that without him no beginning even of the Vedic study 
was possible. I can not do better than quote an 
extract from Max MUUer's preface to his Vedic hymns 
part 1 . p. XXX, "It is well-known to them who have 
followed my literary publications that I never enter- 
s 
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tained any exaggerated opinion as to the value of tlie 
traditional interpretation o£ the Veda, handed down in 
the theological schools of India and preserved to us 
in the great commentary of Siyana. More than twenty 
years ago, when it required more courage to speak out 
than now, I expressed ray opinion on that subject in 
no ambiguous language and was blamed for it by some 
of them who now speak of Sdyaua as a mere drag in 
the progress of Vedic scholarship. Even a drag, how- 
ever, is sometimes more conducive to the safe advance- 
ment of learning than a whip ; and those who recollect 
the history of Vodic scholarship during the last fiveand 
twenty years know best that with all its faults and 
weaknesses, SAyana’s commentary was a sine gud non, 
for a scholarlike study of the ^igvoda. I do not 
wonder that others who have more recently entered 
on that study are inclined to speak disparagingly of 
the scholastic interpretations of SAyaiia. They hardly 
know how much wo all owo to his guidance in 
effecting our first entrance into this fortress of Vedic 
language and Vedic religion, and how much even they, 
without being awnre of it, are indebted to that Indian 
Eustathius. I do not withdraw an opinion which I 
expressed many years ago and for which I was much 
blamed at the time, that SAyana in many cases teaches 
us how the Veda ought not to be, rather than how it 
ought to be understood. But, for all that, who does not 
know how much assistance may bo derived from a first 
translation, oven though it is imperfect, nay, how often 
the very mistakes of our predecessors help us in find- 
ing the right track ? U now we can walk without 
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^^yona,* wo ought to bear in mind that five and twenty 
years ago, we could not have made even our first steps, 
we could never at least have gained a firm footing 
without his leading strings. If, thoroforo, wo can now 
see further than he could, lot us not forget that we are 
standing on his shoulders." 

But things have grown much brighter for Sdyana. 
A positive worth is discovered in SAyana’s work by 
Vedic scholars ^ike Goldner and Pischel ; and in many 
•cases it is SAyana who hits upon the right and the only 
right meaning of a word or a passage, though of course 
no earnest seeker after truth would attach any worth 
to his grammatical and etymological artificial devices. 
We may take one instance to illustrate the truth of 
this. Roth— who was the first to come forth against 
conservative Sanskritists and to assert that any Euro- 
pean conscientious oxogesist can understand Veda 
better and more correctly than SAyana — remarks that 
all the Indian commentators explain the word sfK 
as ' water ’ ; whereas, the word really must mean 
quite the opposite, i. o. Mand Now this is not quiU 
correct. No doubt Siiyana, in many of the passages in. 
Rigveda where the word occurs, explains it as 
But in X. 27. 2j, he explains the word as 

thereby hitting upon the original meaning of 
the word even more correctly than Roth himself. sfVv 
means ‘ orb’, a ‘ circle ' and is there used to denote^ 
just like the word ‘region’, 'domain', ‘land 

‘earth’ as opposed to the 'sea or ocean While S^yana ia 
Rigvoda I. 163, i, explains 


*1 doubt tliia very mnob ovoo to«duy. 
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in the same verso, however, as it occurs in 
Taitt.S. 4, 2, 8, i, he explains it as 
s^ra;'and Mahidhara explains it as ^ ^rarr^ra: ' in 
Vijas, S. 29, 12. lii ^igveda V. 55. 5, S. explains 
as ‘ t while in Taitt. S. 2, 4, .8, 2 , 

' In Taitt. S, 4, 3, S. says, 

* % 3 prTr Ill the same way Mahi- 

dhara explains the word in Vaj. S. 13, 53, who never 
seems to give the moaning of water but paraphrases it 
always as ^ ^ ; while on Vaj. S. 1 1, 44, he ! 

aays-— Thus we see here, that 
the meaning which Roth gives to the word 3% was 
well known to Indian Scholiasts and was accounted for 
in a more correct manner* . 

It was remarked above that there appears to be ■ 
no unbroken tradition of Vedic exegesis ; and this dis- 
tinctly follows from the fact that S. in a large number 
of cases proposes a number of derivations of one and 
the same word. He simply gives the views sometimes 
of old learned exegesists. He mentions several schools 
and works, but unfortunately he does not throw any 
light upon the exact sources of information of which 
he makes use in his own interpretation of the Veda. 
Thus he has made use of Bhattabhuskaramisra, Skanda- 
swirain, Kapardi Swamin ; he also refers to [ 

^I%rT%?in:,^^nT6tgpT:, OTTfirf^:, [ 

; he also mentions ^ and 

ushers in different views with such words as 3Tvtr srr?’, 1 

wr?, j 

I 

f 

* See Yedlaob* Studlen Vol. I. Introd. p. Yl. 
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There are several other comraenatrios on ^igveiia 
mentioned, but %ve kno-w nothing exactly about them. 
Thus there are 

in his commentary on Nirukta, also mentions the 
^HTwntSt of all of 

•whom seem to be older than S^iyana. 

and are the groat.and equally important 
commentators on Yajurveda, but we are not concerned 
with them hero except when we have to refer to their 
interpretation of verses common to both ^tigveda and 
ya;}urveda. To tho Vaidika BrAhmius of this day, the 
credit of preserving tho text in a wonderfully correct 
manner is due, but towards Vedic exegesis they have 
contributed nothing. 


LB&TURB— V9» 


THE METH0D OF STUDYING THE 
RIGVEDH, 


The method is oveiything—Tho right apirifc of aeatohiag: 
after truth — The object of including liigToda in the curricu- 
Inm — The orthodox Tiew— thfo hietorioalotand-polnt — \T'antin8^ 
the epitU of inquiry— the hiatorioal and comparative 
method — the golden mean — a oouoreto illustration of the 
method — the words and in the Bigreda. 

So far I have given you some idea o£ the work 
done by ancient and modern scholars in the field of 
Vodic exegesis. Now I should like to make a £evf 
remarks on. the method o£ studying l^igveda. Method 
is everything in every branch of study, but more so in 
the matter o£ the study of lEligveda. At school and at. 
college you study several subjects not so much to bear 
the results or the concrete facts in mind, as to receive 
a particular training of the iutollect and emotions, 
which object is gained not by the mechanical cramming 
of facts but by the particular method which has been 
inculcated in your mind and which has become a habit 
with you. The spirit of an honest search after truth 
is the chief thing in all education. To collect facts- 
with accuracy, to shift them with a spirit of honest 
i nquiry, criticise them with a liberal broad-mindedness 
not allowing yourself to be influenced by unreasonable 
patriotism or unnecessary bias, at the same time trying 
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to understand the tradition i£ any, with duo sympathy 
and then only to draw a conclusion where possible, 
this is the habit without which no one can be a scholar, 
especially in the field o£ the study o£ ^igveda. And 
it is with the object of engendering this habit, that 
Rigveda is included in the curriculum of our University, 
It may be even of some use to commit to memory the 
meanings of some words and the translation of some 
verses ; but that is not all. If you have not acquired 
patience and perseverance in the search after truth 
with an unprejudiced mind, well then the time you 
have spent in the study of Rigveda is a more wastes 
The orthodox Pandits regarded Veda as a revela- 
tion. The primeval sages like Vis'v&mitra and VasUh- 
tha, Gritsamada and Atri had Dharma revealed to them 
while it was their only task to communicate it In the 
same form to others. As such tlio highest wisdom was 
oontained in it, whose authority was not to be questioned. 
So Ear it was alright. But the predominance of elaborate , 
ritual exerted undue influence over the interpretation 
of the Vedic texts which wore sololy regarded as sub-, 
servient to that purpose. The theological standpoint 
of view prevailed and the only available full commen- 
tary on the ^iigvoda was written l)y a theologian of the 
first water. The historical standpoint was absolutely 
wantii\g. When we examine the contents of ^Igved^i 
by themselves, we may easily see that it cannot he 
one book written by one man, but that it is a library^ 
or literature in itself. This idea was not at all recog- 
nized by Silyana, which mars a good deal the value of 
his work. 
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Nor is it possible that thero was any unbroken 
Imdition carried on till tho time of Sflyaijn as 
proved above. S6.yai?a scarcely waits to ask himself 
whether tho moaning which ho proposes for a parti- 
cular word is justified by other observances of 
the word in other passages. Thp spirit of question- 
ing is wanting. Hence dogmatic assertions arc made, 
without any qualification. He could not bo content 
with leaving a question open, oven though there be 
not sufficient material to arrive at a decision. 

When, however, European scholars proceeded with 
the study of the iftigveda, they proceeded naturally 
with a spirit of enquiry. But even amongst them there 
was once a school of the so-called conservative 
Sanskritists, headed by Wilson who held that Sflya^a's 
comtiaentary was the only safe guide through the in- 
tricacies and obscurities of the text. Against these 
there stepped forth Roth, who revolutionisodtho whole 
thing and may be credited with having laid tho founda- 
tion of the modern Vedic scholarship. He brought 
the Western methods to Eastern learning. Induction 
and comparison were the guiding principles of his 
method. The ^ligveda was treated historically. He 
brought together the several passages where a certain 
^ word occurred, classified them, and- fiicod upon the 
stages through which tho word has passed and thus gave, 
as it were, a history of the word from beginning to 
end. No prejudice, no misguided patriotism could 
blind hira. But Roth went to the other extreme in his 
aeal to combat the conservative Sanskritists. He was 
too prone to eonjeoturing. Having no faith in Indian 
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commentators as a class, in his zeal to demolish the 
edifice of tradition, he raised a sUvicture based upon 
sheer reason, one prejudice taking the place of 
another. Many of Roth's explanations are thus now 
found to bo not convincing, if not totally wrong, though 
no doubt the credit of first raising the curtain in the 
drama of Vedic exegesis is his. 

As, however, the study of the Vedas advanced 
more and more, the golden mean carac to be followed. 
Duo sympathy for traditional interpretations of Indian 
commentators, combined with the spirit of honest 
search after truth with patience ami intelligence has 
come to be the principle guiding the course of Vedic 
studies. I believe that the best and most effective means 
of bringing home to you the nature of this method is to 
take a concrete instance and to apply the method to it. 
1 now propose to determine the meaning of the words 
and which occur so frequently in the l^igveda. 
In the first place, to narrow our field, let us bring 
together all the passages in the 7tU Ma^dala, wliere 
the forms of and ^ occur, and see how Silyaiia 
interprets them. 

as wellas occur in Vll. 64-3. S&y. explains 
both, as a god mentioned along with and 

and further remarks — ‘ 

arRif—VII. 47-1— SAy. 90-4- 

; Hero, m the latter passage (ttoO it is to be 
noted that the Pada-pfttha has ^ssTTb though the 
word is interpreted as made up of 3 t and ftv, l)y almost 

all. 
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The form occurs iu 9 > vory large number of 
cases in the 7th Mancjala itself: — 

8-1 — nom. sing, wrrfl’, S. ; 21-5 — nom. 

sing, mrfr S. , 21-9— geu. sing. — w 3?f5r- 

S. , who does not give another word for but 
evidently takes it to mean aft’-* » 3i-5r~^^T»fr (f^) S. : 
Here the word arn^ is also used by Us side ; 34-18- 
wtr: nom. plu. S. ; 48-3, L. 2 — S, ; 48-3 L, 3— 
^rspTmfvrrrPcTrr: S. ; 56-22 — gf?-: 51^: (arrrnrO S. ; 

60^11— (rr^^rsf) S. ; 
Here the word km M r a •• is used by its side; d4*3-see above 
94^: i 68-2—3^: S. ; 83-5 — S. ; 

86*7 — S, ; 92-4 — 3^:— S. ; 100-5— 

HT S. 

Thus; w© see that the form ; is some times taken 
to be nom-sing» of some times nom. plu. or accu. 
plu. of ^R-j but very frequently, the geni. sing, of stR. 
A.nd the opposite meanings of 'a pious mau and one 
who is not pious*, ' a lord or friend' and 'an enemy' are 
attributed to the same word, which, no doubt, is a 
curious phenomonou, and involves groat improbability. 

As for the word all are at one in attributing to 
it both a good and a bad meaning, though it is improba- 
ble that one and the same word should mean both 'a 
friend' {e.ff. Ludwig I. 150-1 ; V. 33-6 and 9,) and ‘an 
enemy' <7. Ludwig. VIII. 34-10 : IX. 79-3) or ‘the 
pious man' and his oppsite (e. g, I. 9-10 ; and I. 184-1 ; 
I. 185-9). Roth thinks that there afe really two words; 
one from ST^and the othersT-Rfrom 0. Grassmann thinks 
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^ This note ta nbbreviuted from ‘ VodUalio Studies’ bj Geldaat 
a>ud Piaohel, Vol. 111. p. 72 and fl(. 
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of only ono word, that from arc ; while Bergaigue thinks- 
of only from^r to give or ^wealth and aTf^5=agreedy 
mail, an enemy or a poor man, thus a priest. He further 
says that comes mostly from arR and not so from 

Oldenborg advocates the same view; though 
Geldiier thinks that the and taoaiiing i. e. is- 
wrong. 

The right meaning of tlie word is taught by Ydska- 
ill Nir. V. 7., where ho says that moans and 

I rich, the rich man, the patron, ruler. In 

VIII, 3-14 and 13, ^Ig. the context distinctly shows 
that 

So also in I. 150-1 and 2, ^g. we have a contrast 
between the really rich man and the falsely rich man 
and there ad^ssrrf^, 

So in A.V. 20, 127, II, it is said of the glorifier of 
Indra, every rich man will spend 

for thee with full hands'. Am! this would indeed prove 
more attractive to tho singer than the false hope of the 
nobility of tho greedy, as Oldenborg translates ‘ even, 
the greedy will fill thee'. So in I. 184-1 and I. J85-9 

fV? 3#! 0TR?nTtr— to one who is more liberal than 
tho rich) the meaning only suits. 

The use of in the sing, preponderates, while 
the only instances where the plural can be said to be 
used without doubt are V. 33-2 ; VI. 20-1 ; VI. 35-7 
vn. 48-3; VII, 93-4; X. 89-3. 

The word as used in couuectiou with the war 
horse and the horse of Pedu, means the same 


man' and not by a poor man. Or 3 t 4‘: in these cases may 
bo the Abl. rather than the Geni. and the expressions 
mean ‘ ■who is more praised\hnn'a rich man’. For such a 
use o£ the Abl. giving the adj. the sense o£ the 
compar, c£: I. 46-8, So also in R. V, 

VIII, 19-36, wo have ' the noble lord, 

who is more liberal thon every rich man.’ 

If we compare the various passages containing the 
phrase 3r<T stt, we find that the •^vord generally 
precedes it; by placing these passages side by side with 
others in which and come together "wo shall see 
that means the rich man, while the 

.general class of men ; the mass. 

IX. 61-11 — ^ 5# 3 TT Ki^ Tr u ri 

* the honors of men, down to the rich; even of the 
rich man.' 

X. 191-1 OTt, 

VI. 45-33 ; Vin. 94.3. In all the passages 
stf^tWrand the idea is ' all oven including the rich’. . 

X. 28-1— It 3Tft: srrsTTrnT—* every other 
man even the rioh, has come’. 

Vni, t-22~ftv!nilKt ' glorified by all, prais- 
«d even by the rich man’. 

i. 61-9 — 'praised by all, ho to whom 
even the rich man is well-disposed ( srft: ni$r)’. 

andq;^ are on a level and refer to the same persons, 
instead of moaning opposite persons. poor and rich)* 
Thus in VI. 25-7 ij;nT:= rich patrons; 
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cf. I. 97-3 ; and' V. 10-6, aUo 

VII. 78-5 and VII. 93-4. 

X. 30 - 4 — 3 Tirf *n5- Here an antithesis be- 

tween the rich man and the ordinary man is meant. 

So also I, 4-6 — ^tTST; arfc: 

III. 43-2 — 3T% 3 fr wf* — ‘come to us across 

the ordinary people, even the rich'. 

VIII. 34-10— ^ Wf'. 

Also I. 9-10. In I. 126-5 wo have ‘ srRvnr^: nr:’— 

‘ cows which satisfy or nourish even the rich.' 

So also cf. VII, 100-5, where oT^:«‘of a rich man'. 
After Imving fixed the general meaning for we 
now come to other more particular meanings of the 
word, following from the general one. 

2. the patron, the rich ^r^mxsT. 

VII, 92-4. ; X. 39-5. (Sfty. orf?=:npaT, ^rsTwr^rO; 
VII. 64-3. !T OTT^ snrr#’--' So that the 

patron can recommend us to another generous donor/ 
or to king Sudils.’ 

Vll, 34-9 — ' ST*?; ’ 'the standard, the type of 

a patron' 

So fitY:=tho song of the patron, /, e. the song 
ordered by tho u>HnH and recited for liira by the priest, 
thus I. 122-14 ; X. 148-3. 

3* 3Tf^=iTer!RCf^. cf* V. 33-6. 

As greed and niggardliness are also associated with 
tiie rich man who does not give away riches or utilise 
them in performing sacrifices and rewarding priests, 

then camo to have the bad meaning, though this can 
not bo established etymologically. By the side of such 
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expressions as IV. 35-7, VIl). 

45-15, we have also IX. 23-3. Notice the 

word -which lit. means * a bad master’ — meaning 
*a niggardly person’. So also in classical Sk. literature 
riches are often denounced, which easily accounts for 
the change of meaning of the word from ‘a rich 
man, to ‘a greedy man’. Thus in II, 12-4 and 5 is 
used in this sense; cf. 1, 81-9 ; where is asked to 
confiscate the wealth of the The same idea is 

met with in IX, 23-3 ; V. 2-12 ; I. 33-3 ; VIII. 21-6, In 
all these passages, the «rf^ is spoken of with so much 
contempt that comes to mean ‘an enemy’. The 
idea that a rich man is hated on account of his riches 
And that riches makes men enemies of each other, is 
very frequently met within classical Sanskrit literature. 
Thus srft first means 'the rich rival’, or ‘the patron of 
the opposite party', and then the hostile patron and 
the enemy, the rival. He who thinks this change of 
meaning too forced and artificial, should remember the 
word which means 'a nephew’ and 'a rival* too. 

Thus the word means ‘a rich man', 'a greedy 
person’ 'a rival,’ 'an enemy’. It is difficult to determine 
which particular meaning the word has, as the meanings 
themselves are difficult to be distinguished in a cut and 
dry manner. When the description refers to a battle, 
or when even a sacrificial meeting is represented as a 
battle, then the bad meaning is applicable. 

Thus in VII, 48-3— 3nf:=: all the rich rivals, 
and ssof the rich enemy; cf. VIII. 65-9— 

"Leave unheeded all the 

singers of the rioh rival,** 
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C£. II. 23-5— wcftlth, 

that is more worthy than that of tlio rival’. 

VII. 68-2-~f^«nrl'9^rfTrf^S?f5T:—*‘ Unheeding the 
invokations of the rival, listen to ours.' Also c£ IV. 

29-1 ; vin. 33.M ; vni. 66-12 ; vm. 65-9. 

Also VII. Tp'fl'* sm^r’ ••• 

cf VIII. ^8-8. 

Also ar^rf arcTfnr:— -the bad will of the rival or the 
enemy; VI, 48-16 ; VII. 83-5 ; etc. 

As for the word Naigh II. 23 gives ^ as one of 
the synonyms of 

in Veda it is used to mean ^master’, ^ruler’. cf VIII. 1-34 ; 
VIII. 5i-9iIV. 16-17; X. 34-13; VII. 65-3; n. 35-2; 
IV. 1-7 ; V. 16-3 ; Vn, 8-1. On VI, 47-9, Say. has 
'^nrf So also V, 33-9. 

Even in those passages, where ^ and are 
mentioned side by side, need not mean an Aryan, 
but only a master, lord — ^ in VII, 86-7 5n%rfflr ami 

are used of waters— -meaning respectively ‘own- 
ed by Indra’ and 'owned by robbers.' Also VII, 6-3 ; 
and X. 43-8, 

In classical Sk. 3 Th means only ' enemy’, is 
obsolete and srr^ means 'the Aryan.' 


VB&TVm YSI. 


THE DIFFERENT VIEWS HELD 
REGARDING THE ©©NTENTS OF 
THE RIGVEDH. 


Tho orthodox view — the yodaa are iuspired aad infallible 
— ^The idea that tho Samhiti^s and Br<(hmai7afl are inferior to 
tho Upanishads — pasaagos referring to the making or compos- 
ing of hj^mna — a suporhnraan oharaotor ascrihod to tho Bishis 
— How to icoonoilo the contradiotory Ideas — The view that 
Vedas aro a babbling of prlmitivo people — Tho view that 
Rigveda is not only n poom but a history — Religioua, philoso- 
phioal and sooular hymns — the wedding byrun X. 86.— Tho 
funeral hymn X, 18,— Historical hymns— Dt^na— Statle— A 
humorous hymn — Bidoolic-gnomio hymna — formulas of In- 
caulatlon— pootioal riddles. 

Now we proceed to conaidoi and discuss the 
different views held, regarding the contents o! the 
Rigveda. The orthodox view is that the ^tigveda (or 
Veda in general) Is the eternal storehouse of highest 
knowledge, that it is inspired or is of divine origin, 
that it is not a human composition and that it is en- 
dowed with supernatural efficacy. Inspiration and in- 
fallibility are the two chief attributes of the Veda. 
Hove it would bo interesting to know what opinions 
post-Vedic works hold in this matter, and whether 
they are confirmed by an examination of tho contents 
of the Rigveda itself. To begin with, I may quote the 
following passage from the 6atapatha Brdlmiana X. 
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4-2> 21 — 23 in translation. ‘Then he looiceci around 
upon all beings. He beheld all beings in this triple 
Vodio Science, For, in it is the soul of all metros, 
of all hymns of praisC) o£ all breaths, of all the gods. 
This, indeed, exists. It is an undying tiling. For 
that which is undying (really) exists. This is that 
wliich is mortal. PrajApati reflected, ‘All beings are 
comprehended in the triple Vedic Science; come, lot 
me dispose myself in the shape of the triple Vedic 
sGieuco'...You know the woll-kuown verso iu 
which is generally regarded later in character than the 
older parts of ]^ig voda or ^ig voda proper , 

> ^?3frrR- mRTcc u.” 

From the and from the smns a largo number 

of passages may be quoted bearing on this subject, 
which all agree in preaching that the Vodaliada divine 
or mystic origin. All this while, however, there wus 
another idea running through all sorts of works, viz., 
the inferiority of the Saihhitd proper in comparison 
with the Upauislmds or That the Veda 

deals with only ^ whose fruit howsoever glorious and 
pleasing at first is after all perishable ; while ?rFr or 
knowledge alone is the eflficiont means of highest bliss, 
is an idea met with everywhere. The Vedic hymns, 
though a divine origin is, no doubt, allowed to them are 
at ail events depreciated, as parts of the inferior 
science, in contrast to the Brahma Vidya or knowledge 
of Brahma, the highest of all knowledge, In this 
connection I may adduce the well-known passage 
from the VXi. I. 1 — ? 

^ I mm 
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^ w ? t» ttto^. 

»?T»7^ XT^ %# 

trn^TTTWfnprrsf ^*rtirat •j.Hiqqi r%?iT 

^^^' 5 THi^ 4 iiftfi,ri 4 |^ij\s%T^ It ^ it yryg f sf^i ^ ri ?^ m- 

fHf^^ct ^ iT3R?R^vTiT?mf^ ^F??irrf*Tf^i^ xft&t 
^fi^mlc HT tut ?t ^tsrrsr ?i|t f%W^- 

wrftBT ni^^na n ^ •TTfr Ti -ft^^tfl' ^rrn%^ 3Tnj^trr?flr- 

5^^ f^BTfTSmr: Mo>’«iHi ^TT^TT II V II H »TTfT 

^^rgM'i^Hi qT-sf-inwr ^ 

MfWiRti H'r«l^ >3?rif?r ^rr^ vm^. 

►BiiPi'ij 5^.” In this passage, all the Vedic SarhhitAs 
and other branches of knowledge are spoken of as 
being merely a name, mere pedantry, not able to free 
you from misery. But the knowledge of the soul by 
which alone you can get beyond misery is something 
over and above all this learning. The same thought 
prevails in theBhagavadgita 11. 42 and ff. "qrfmit 
grr^sr^T^i'dmSkd: i%TO'^Tcn:TnJ srrf^jr: 11 n 

9>i«uHi*i! sfifw*i»wMi5jsr?rH. i 

%5u^rf^wr%^r f^gtnrt I ■‘<iqi»i4'S-^mw 

i%5Tr^t ii.” Here, the Vedas 
are condemned as being flowery speech dealing with 
actions and their rewards, of no value to the possessor 
of the knowledge of Brahma. That the Veda deals 
with something supernatural which cannot be made 
known by ordinary perception and inference is the idea 
running through the following extract from the Vcd<ir- 
thaprakilfia of MAdhavach^irya on the Taittiriya Yajur- 
T.eda (p.i ff. in the Bibliotheca Indica). ‘ 
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In lMTT!^Ni7^r7Wrc9Tf%THT ( 1 . i. 35 and 26), the idea 
that the Veda had any personal author is contradicted. 
• 5 T ^ mnTtwTrrri m T ? T i § 1. 1^ - 

fqTrTfftiqhr^^rm^ 11 ’ 

The same view will be found to have been held 


hy all po3t-Vedic works, that the Vedas are not the 
work of tt personal author, that their authority is self- 
evident, that therefore they arc eternal and self-evi- 
dent. Here 1 may explain the moaning of 3T«fhsw?^ 
which is so frequently assorted about the Vedas. 
The ^rrrftr«Fs, while admitting the unquestionable 
authority of the Vedas and basing their ideas of the 
self thereupon, at the same time assert that they are 
the works of the Highest Self, who is al^porvad- 
ing, orani-scient and free from desire, happiness etc. 
They argue that just as the works of ordinary type 
are written by human author.*; c, g. Raghuvara^a by 
KAliddsii and so on* so also the Vedas, being as much 
compositions as Kaghuvamsa must have some author 
and that is none but who is far superior to ordinary 
souls. Honco tho authoritativoness of the Vedas. 
Against this tho Vedantiu.s argue that the are not 
ch^TTbut they are and this is techni- 

cally explained by them thus. — 

rrr 


w ( T oi r q r v sTTwrmf^T^ct t 




Thus tho consists in the fact that the Vedas 

in this creation are exactly like those in the previous 
creation and so on without beginning. 

If, however, we turn to the ^igvoda itself and 
examine its contents with a view to determine the 
question before us, what do we find ? Wc find a very 
large number of passages where we have a distinct 
reference to the facts — that (i) the hymns were com- 
posed or made by the sages or left’s with whom they 
are associated (2) that there are old and new ^ishis and 
hymns spoken of separately. 

Thus we have VII. 35. 14-' ^ srgj- 
VII. 37. 4 ' ^rt%gT:, ’ VII. 97. 9 ‘ 

h and 80 on. 

In the following passages, the word to fashion 
or fabricate is applied to the composition of hymns 
Thus— *VII. 7. 6. So also II. 
19. 8, II. 35. 2 and so on. 

So also we may compare— -VII. 15. 4“'^^ g- 

: VII. 22. 9— f^sTT!' j 

VU. 26. I— ‘ rRm g-qrV VII. 3I. It— 

; vn. 94. I— 

It is, of course, very possible that in some cases this 
making or fashioning or generating of hymns may 
moan nothing more than uttering or reciting the 
prayers on the occasion. The passages in which an- 
cient and modern ^lishis, and old and new hymns are 
spoken of, have beeii given above in Lecture 3. 

§^F?nftvrn?T— end of 
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By the side oi those, there are, however, other pas- 
sages in which a certain superhuman character seeiiiS 
to be ascribed to some o£ the Eishis, and divine ins- 
piration is supposed to have given rise to hymns, to 
which also a mysterious or magical power is ascribed. I 
may here refer to one such passage in connection with 
the ^lishi Vasishtha, the author of the yth Mai,Klala~- 

VII. :^3. 7 to 13 versos— oto. 

In VII. 87-4 and VII. 88-4 there are references I0 
knowledge supornaturally communicated or favours 
divinely conferred on Vasishtha. The same is said of 
VisvAmitra, the author of Mai.ulala HI., in III. 29-15 ; 
ni. 43-5 ; and UI. 53-9. is personified and highly 
eulogised, g, in X. 125, and the divine speech is dcs- 
<iribed as having eutored into the ^.ishis. c.g. X, 71-3 — 

In the following passages, a miraculous power is 
attributed to the prayers of the ^lishis— 

III. 

vn. 33.5- qfhgrr ^ 

At the same time, wc have passages in which the 
^tishis distinctly speak of their own consciousness of 
ignorance and inability to fathom the profound depths 
of the universe and knowledge, as against the omni- 
science ascribed to them by later writers, e. g. ^igvodii 
I, 164-5. 6 and 3?. 

How to reconcile all these various ideas present in 
the ^tigveda ? It is quite clear that some of the 
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Ancient Hishis entertained a boUeC, though, no doubt, 
indistinct and hesitating, in their own inspiration. 
This belief was not then suffevod to die out in the 
minds of later generations, Oji the contrary this belief 
grew up by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all the 
literary productions of these early sages liad liot only 
resulted from a supernatural impulse but were infalli* 
hie, divine and even otonial. 

I liad above referred to the idea tliai tlic SamhitAs 
of the Veda though regarded as revelation, were, how- 
ever, regarded as inferior or lower in character, as- 
compared with the in the Upauishads. This 

view was furthered by the Mimunsakas and in Siyaua's 
commentary wo see that the ritualistic purpose is pro- 
minontly held before our view in the interpretation of 
the text. 

Now coming to the views hold by the moderns in 
this matter, 1 have first to refer to the view that the 
?:igveda is merely a collection of pooms, which sug- 
gested themselves to the l^ishis on the spur of the 
moment. The Primitive Aryans wore children easily 
susceptible to the influence of their surroundings, 
highly imaginative, simple and innocent. Just as 
children conspicuously show a tendency to make god 
of everything that they see, or by virtue of their fresh 
and creative imagination not checked by comnionsense 
or practical consideration, nre highly optimistic and can 
turn the clouds into elephants and camels, in the same 
way the Aryans of the Rigveda, highly struck with 
admiration and wonder at the sight of the various 
phenomena of nature, burst forth into praises of an 
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inspired character, showing a child-Iiko familiarity 
^Yith the gods created or ratlior|di3Coveiod by them, full 
of hope and cUeerfulrvess, the special charactaristic of 
childhood, knowing no fear of wordly evils and 
misfortunes. 

This view has been now' mostly set aside or subs- 
tantially modified, as the hymns of the ^igveda have 
come to 1)0 studied more closely and critically. That 
the Aryans of the ^.igveda v.'evQ not absolutely pri- 
mitive, but that they were in a sulTicionlly advanced 
stage of civilisation is a fact most clearly proved by the 
contents of the hymns thomsolvcs. Besides the form 
of moires, their variety and artisticnoss, all these go 
to prove the same fact. 

Another view was recently advocated by an Indian 
gentleman that ^igvoda is not only a poem, but 
a history referring to the social life of the time and the 
mutual wars and other incidents. The incident of the 
Panis stealing the cows and Sarain^ tracing them for 
the Angirasus is interpreted as roforriug to the actual 
hostility botwoeu the Phoenicians and the Angirasas, 
of whom the present Brahmins are descendants. Thus, 
according to this view, the term crf&r is .equivalent to 
the Phoenicians, the tenu cows, and to 

some Phooniciau woman enslaved by the Angirasas, 
the Aryas including both and 

Thus the following facts Ivuvc been deduced from 
the hymns. — 

A groat war broke out, in the romoto old days 
between the Indian Aryans and the Phoenicians, in 
which the latter were defeated and compelled to leave 


this ana many other wars, i luis tiie j^igveaa is not 
a poem only, but a history. The Phoenicians were 
the first of the civilised nations of the world. The 
civilization of Assyria (derived from Asura), of 
Babylonia, Kgypt, Greece and other anciont countries 
owed its origin to the union of tho civilization of the 
Aryans with that of the Phconicians. These Phccni- 
cians originally lived in Afghanistan or in some parts 
of India, whence driven out, they migrated wcjitwards 
to Arabia, to ^^gypt, Greece, Rome and so on. In 
ancient lime tho Red Sea and the Mediterranean wert 
connected together by a strait through which the Phoe 
nician and Aryan trading ships entered tho Medi 
torranoan. As that passage gradually silted up, tin 
connection between India and.'Iiuropo broke off. Tin 
primitive civilization of the world was born long be 
fore the time known to us. 

Coming to a u»0re particular examination of the 
contents of the ^igveda, we can divide the hymns 
generally into three classes,— Religious hymns, Philo 
sophical hymns, and Secular hymns. As romarkoi 
already^ the religious hymns form a very large majo 
rity. What the prevailing religious thought and belie 
is, we shall dwell on in another lecture. Suffice i 
to say here that all those hymns which arc difinitel 
addressed to divinities, containing a eulogy of thorn an 
requests for granting of riches, progeny, and cattle ati 
so on are included in. the class religious. The philosc 
phio hymns, very few in number, are those which rc 
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fer to such questions as who I am, wheuce 1 come, 
what is the prime cause of the universe and so on. 
These also will be dealt with elsewhere. Here I ma5" 
deal at greater length with what 1 have called the 
Secular hymns. It is impossible to discriminate thorn 
sharply from the religious hymns, but hero we mean 
by secular, those hymns, which are not specially 
directed to divinities. 

Here we may best begin with those hymns which 
mark a transition, as it were, from the religious to the 
secular aspect of thought, those, for instance which refer 
to the wedding rite, or funeral rites, ceremonies 
which are partly religious and partly secular. In this 
connection the 85th Svikta of the lOth Mai.4ftUv is 
most deserving of stvidy. The marriage of Soma and 
SuryA is the theme of this hymn, a pattern of married 
union in general. “As Sun and Moon ever supporr. 
each other and alternate in their office, on the cons- 
tant fulfilment of which depend not only the pros- 
perity of all inanimate nature, but also the possibility 
of intercourse between men and the ordering of civil 
relations, even so man and wife must work together in 
harmony, and with united powers untiringly fulfil the 
duties laid upon them in their vocation for the ad- 
vancement of the family."* I recommend the hymn 
to you for study, as it throws most important light on 
the rite of marriage. The bridegroom with his right 
hand takes the right hand of tho bride with this 
formula:— 

®Ulgveda by Kaegi p 75. 



Gods, Aryaman, Uhaga, bavitar, I'uranahi, have given 
lUee to be my household's mistiess.”" 

What an important part was played hy the wife in 
tJie Aryan household, and how sacred and dignified the 
rite of marriage was regarded, can be best judged from 
the admonitions and good wishes contained in the clos- 
ing verses of the hymn, with which the newly married 
couple are greeted. I may (j^uote here only one verse 
(X. 85. 46.) in translation,-* 

‘‘So rule and govern in thy home 
Over thy husband’s parents both; 

His brother and his sister, too, 

Are subject likewise there to thee.” 

The next hymn to be noted in this connection is 
the funeral hymn — X. 18, which should be read wholly, 
as it gives us a good idea of the most solemn rite 
prevalent amongst the Aryans. 

Next we have to consider the so-called historical 
hymns. They are historical only in the sense that thej' 
refer to the victory and triumph of some princes ot 
princely families, although fragmentary in character, 
Although the roally historical gain is not very rich 
and the statements are exceedingly deficient, still 
these fragments give us a glance into the active, wai« 
disturbed life of the Vedic times. The Kings seek tc 
win the favour of god Indra and secure for theraselvc 
success against their enemy; but this they can do only b) 
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means of a prayer poured from thoir heart and fashioned 
after the model of the ancients, in honour ofthat God^ 
for which they employ priests like Visvdraitra and 
Vusishtha,\vho in their turn highly eulogise the liberality 
of tiio patron princes. In this connection, may be 
noticed the hymn ; VII. i8. also VII 33, 1—7 ; Vil. 83. 
In this connection are to be noticed the so-called 
or praises of gifts. 'I'licse are portions, not 
of the very highest poetical order, interpolated among 
or added to the original hymns, which while praising 
the generosity of the princes who bestowed presents 
on the Rishis, throw light on the names of tribes and 
kings and also on the families of singers and their 
genealogies. As an instance of such a e e 

vovses 22-25 18; also V. 30. 12-15.* 

We may also notice u humorous hymn in which 
the poet bantoringly likens the awakening of the frogs 
at the boginniug of the vaiuy seasonj their merry croak- 
ing and their jollity to the songs of priests intoxicated 
with Soma. Soo VII. 103. Though Muir and Max MUller 
regard this hymn as a satire, still Haug and Biihler 
do not so regard it. They think that frogs and priests 
arc inoutioucd together only because both have refer- 
onco to rain. This is one of the throe rain-bringing 
hymns, the others being VII. loi ; and VII. I 02 . 

There are also many instances of a didactic- 
gnomic kind in which proverbial thoughts and 
sententious maxims are brought together in the form of’ 

* luHtanoea mu.y be iiuiltiiiliod. VI. 47.22', Vltl. 1- 81i dv 
VIH.4.20 11.; Vni. 6. 87flE ; X. (52. 8; I. 120, 1; VlII. 40.38 
(woMirii were given ae alavea). 
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a verse ; the ripe practicul experience is summed up 
briefly. Thus X. 117 is a collection of sayings, so also 
the Song of Wisdom X. 71. 

About V’oraan several things favourable and 
unfavourable are said in a sententious manner. 
Thus VIII. 33. 17 — 'Woman’s mind is hard to 
direct aright' etc. X. 95. 15 — ‘There can be uo 
friendship with women, their hearts are those of hyenas'. 
Oil the other hand, we have a more favourable verdict 
in V 61. 6 . 7— ‘And many a woman is often bettor than 
the man etc.' Also in X. 27, 12 the idea is that 
maidens are often wooed for the sake of rich posses- 
sions. VI 58. 5 — even an ugly man becomes beauti- 
ful only if he has cows or riches, IV 74. 9 and many 
more. 

Formulas of incantation and exorcism are also 
to be found in the j^igveda, though their proper depart- 
ment is really the Atharva*veda. Tho healing of a sick 
person is accomplished in X. 60. 12; Indra heals a woman 
afflicted by skin disease Vlll. 80: in X. i6t. 2 . and 5. 
one who is near to death is recalled to life. A bad 
omen is averted in X. 164, 5; in X. 145 a girl seeks to 
drive off a successful rival and to bind the man to her . 
A maiden awaiting her lover seeks to put the whole 
household to sleep in VII. 55. 5 — 8 . 

Before concluding, I have to refer to the so-called 
poetical riddles or arsfras in which things are described 
not by their direct names but by round about and 
-enigmatical expressions, by symbolical and mystical 
references, numbers playing an important part. Hymn 
■VIII 29 is a good instance, simplest of its kind. Thus 
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ill verses 4, 5, 7, 8, of this hytiiu, the gods Indra^ 
Rudva, Vishiiu aud Aawius avo spoken of, without 
tlieir names being mentioned, but they can be guessed 
from tho very short descriptions typical o£ them. 
Much more intricate aud difficult are the symbolic 
descriptions of Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, the 
atmosphere, the cloud, rain, the Sun's rays, the year, 
seasons,. months etc. for which I recomraond the hymn 
I. 164 which is a mixtum compositum of such riddlos 
or trying questions, reminding us of what a’c in 
Marathi called ^^rrrra. 




LB0TURE VIII. 


RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 
OP RIGVEDH. 


No fixed religion, but ft procession of ideas — not prhni- 

tivo bat civlUzod — -the .pmotioal and utilitarioa character 

ft hioratic roUgion — a religion of tho upper olassoa— enjoy- 
mont of the proaont Ufo — simplicity and sincerity — trans- 
parency of ooncoptlons — arrested porsonifleation — comparison 

with Grook Mythology — Monothoisin — tho throofold division 

A dift'oronoo in tho oonooptions of Gods in tho Rigvoda and in 
the PurtC^ias — Agqi— Ills throe forms — His birth — tho messon- 
gor—- important attributes— tho myth of Agni conooaling him- 

eolf — Indra — opaque and Indo-Ji)nropoau.>-foii(lnoss of Soma 

God of physical power— the national hero o£ the Atyaua 

His exploit over Vritra — tho storm theory— tho dawn theory 

tho spring theory. 

A very Ifirge number of the hymns of the ^tigveda 
is religious in character as opposed to secular ; and 
hence you would be anxious to know what religion 
those hymns contain. But let me tell you at the very 
threshold of the subject that it is a very hard task, nay, 
almost an impossible task to answer exactly the point 
in question. Because in the first place, most of these 
hymns are mere prayers generally connected with 
some sacrifice or other, and in the second place, there 
is no attempt at system, the collection being nothing 
but individual prayers addressed on very various occa- 
sions, by several !^ishis who were perhaps separated 
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from each other by long intervals. Thus, we have in 
the Rigvedft a procession oC thoughts, not a fixed, 
stereo-typed result. We see here how the ideas were 
formed and how they progressed ; wo havo not got one 
systematic whole, in which everything is complete and 
finished. Thus what I attempt to do in this lecture, is 
merely to indicate to you what ideas prevailed in the 
ago oE the ftigweda, as indicated by the hymns which 
we arc studying. Certain tendencies and characteris- 
tic thoughts can be marked out as peculiar to the times, 
as the result o£ our study, and these I wish to point 
out succinctly to-day. 

According to one view which was very strongly 
advocated during the early stages of the Vodic study, 
the Vedic religion is very primitive, the Vedic people 
being almost semi-barbarians. They were mere 
children dazed and surprised by the dilHerent natural 
phenomena, and stupefied with wonder and admiration. 
As a German nursery rhyme asks — '^toil me how white 
milk can come from the rod cow" so the Vedic Rishi 
is struck with wonder that in tho raw cows, black of 
huo or ruddy, is stored the ripe milk glossy white in 
colour ; and this miracle is praised again and again as 
an evidence of divine power,* 

But a careful study of tho hymns would show that 
this view is not tenable. That the Vedic people had a 
civilization of their own, that the hymns mark a certain 
advanced stage in artistic and metrical correct- 
ness ; that tho hymns are meant to serve a definite 
purp ose c. <y. of sacrifice, these are facts which eve ry 

• Sec Rigvodft 1. 02. 9 ; 1. 180, 8 : II • 40.2 ; anil eo on. 
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student oE Rigveda will easily see for liimseU. That 
the sense of art was present to tlicir mind clearly fol- 
lows from such passages as these — I. 109, i ; I, 62. 13 
31. 19. 8; Vn. 7. 6 ; 1 . 171. 2; VII. 64, 4— in all of 
which the hymn or song is described as "svell hewn/' 
“well fashioned as a war chariot from the hands of a 
skilled artisan.” cf: also X. 119. 5 

A striking feature of the Vedic religion is its prac- 
tical and utilitarian nature. The hymns though highly 
poetic and inspired in character are all at the same time 
incidental to the sacrifice. They are recited or sung 
by the priests or bards on occasions of sacrifice 
whether as mystic spells to accompany and sanctify the 
offerings or as rhapsodies to elevate and cheer up those 
present. The Rishis offer prayers and oblations of 
Soma or Ghoei expecting in return rewards from the 
Gods, such as long life, prosperity, cattle, warlike sons 
and so on. 'Give and tako’is the simple law which is 
applicable to the dealings between men and Gods even. 
'Reciprocity, frank, unconditional reciprocity becomes 
un accepted motive’.* cf. ; the following instances from 
tVio 7th Mandala. l. 5 ; l. 23 ; i. 24 ; 8. 6 ; 15. 4:15.9; 
16. 9, 10 ; 82. 7 ; etc. 

Another trait of the Vodic religion which naturally 
follows from the above, is that it is essentially a 
religion of priests, a hieratic religion, The priests 
occupy ft very important position, in the ritual, they 
8ei'\^ as mediators between princes and Gods. Not 
only sacrifices but such important matters as the issues 

Bloomliold— licligion of tlio Vodii, p. 184. 


of a combat between vival princes or clans solely or 
at least mainly depend on tlio prayers of the priests 
if they take the heart of the Gods. Tho priests pro- 
pitiate the Gods with prayers and otfevings and the 
Gods thus pursuadcd, actually take part, as it were, in 
the combat and make their favoured party victorious, 
rooting out and crushing the hostile army. In this 
connection I may rocomnioiid hymn i8 of M. 7. Also 
see hymn 83 of M. VII. where the Vasishthas invoke 
the assistance of India and Varunu in favour of their 
patron Sudas. 'The onemics have circumscribed me, 
hear our call and come to us with succour' (VII, 83. 3). 
Then in verse ^ of tho same hymn it is said ‘ you heard 
tlie prayers of these in the cries of war ; effectual was 
the service of tho Tritsus' priest.’ 

Ill this coiinoctioii we arc met with a curious idea 
and it is this, that both the parties in a combat call 
upon tho God for assistance, but tho God goes to one 
party whom ho wants to favour ; and tlio other party 
nieoLs with a crushing defeat. “The men of both the 
hosts invoked you in tho fight, Indra and Varui.ia, that 
they might win the wealth, what time ye helped 
Sudfts with all the Tritsu folk, when tho ten kings had 
pressed him down in their attack.” (Verso 6). The 
Same idea is seen with regard to sacrifices, where also 
the priest always prays to the God thus— "Come to 
our prayers, oh India, thou who kiiowesL ; let thy steeds 
bo yoked and guided hitlierj men of all kinds, indeed, 
invoke thee ; still give thy ear to our prayers only, oh 
all-impeller.” (VII. 28. i). Thus the question arises i 
Were the Gods not able to bo present at all sacrifices 
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simultaneously ?— I think the following verse 
the quest, on-. With Soma, they broughuX fT' 
distance, over Vaj-iantfl *i ^ ^ 

Jndra preferred Vasishthas to I*l>atior 

Pa&dyumna, Vayata.’ (Vll. 33.3) ““ >> 

What is meant by all this is that a ri£rht„„ 
cere prayer and a rich offering pursualr ® r''. 

attend and bring success with them Th^ ' ‘ 
conception that lie who has faith and God o„ Z , 
has also success or victory with hir = 
present here, and we need not hL ’ 
such questions as whether the V^ic God^'Ta''®' 
forms or not and if they had them ho™^!i,'‘“^ Persona 
present at all the snrrifi • ’ they could be 

jKLr.'"- 

.h. ".Ze'sr si" r‘T 

between two exacting agfuj ^o^if 

there were the Gods to whom tb^ ^ 

offerings, on the other hand thpr^ 

whom they were to eive fpp« T priests to 

or praises of the ts eonfe^fa s 

patrons on priests distinftly point t?th,'feT"" 

‘o-do. The relifion of the f 

-eriais. and many PHeks, rsharS 
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about their Eees. ’* It is to be distinguished £roni the 
popular religion, the religion q£ the poor, with its 
humble rites and its childish reliance upon sorcery and 
the raedicine man, which is the religion o£ the Atharva- 
Veda and the Grihyasiitras. 

The great object which the worshippers or house- 
holders would secure, is not immortality or heavens, but 
a long life for full hundred years, prosperity, warlike 
offspring, in short, all pleasures of this earth. Con- 
quest of enemies, freedom from diseases, plenty of food 
and drink seem to be the happiest ideal which the 
Vedic ^ishis placed before themselves. “Agni, bestow 
upon our chiefs and nobles that famous power, that 
^Yoalth which feedoth many;" says Vasishtha. (VH. 
5. 9.). "With precious things, oh Indra, thus content 
us ; may wo attain to thy exalted favour. Send our 
chiefs plenteous food with hero children. Preserve us 
evermore, yo Gods with blessings" (VII. 24.6). "A 
hundred autumns may wo see that bright eye, benefi- 
cent to Gods, arise ; a hundred autumns may we live." 
(Vli. 67. 16). Thus we see that the Vedic ^ishis 
enjoyed the life before them heartily, without showing 
any traces of disgust with the same. This life is un- 
certain, and perishable, this life is a dream and 
the worldly existence is unsubstantial. Death is nature, 
life is only an accident, -these and such other melancho- 
ly ideas are conspicuous by their absence. A spirit of 
healthy joy in the life we live, seems to pervade thp 
Rigveda. It is only in very rare instances that im- 
mortality or dwelling with Gods in heaven is referred 

® BloowReUl—Thc leUgion o£ the VeUft, p. 
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to. Thus in VII, 57. g, - 

'Give us o£ AmntffoAhe 

even here we are not certain of what tUe^vf'^S^A ®“ 

moans. Kotl> explains the line to mean Crl 

number of the people of etornitv » f 

Blit Sdyana takes the word to meln'notl,' '’*®ssed. 
‘water;’ while Grassmann takes it to' 
only. So also in VII. T ''°”g 

the God's companions at the hanquef 'the 

lay in darkness, and with effflnf.mi , ® 

ft. 

?poken of, ns being aasoointed with the Gorlf 
panlons and friends: of,, also I « n^i “°*- 
of VII, 59 also contains i prayer -so 'nL i aj^^^, 

,n r,j„.:i'sz,7rr ? 

.ari: *'»■«» s ::: 

Religion is aU optimkic, ^^^io 

Rigveda afe all prIisL or^rVen reUtinn^™''' 
and sincerity Le the 

Heart speaks to heart. The coM characteristics, 
ecial elaborateness artl- 

prayers addr^^efto^gndf ’ fyldoh 
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trihuted to give a poetic colouring to them. The 
early dawn, the bright rising sun, continue to fill the 
Vedic Rishi with reverence and a sense o£ wonder, even 
•after hundreds of years, since these natural forces 
wore turned into gods. The singular interest and im- 
portance o£ the Vedic poetry and the vedic religion 
lies in this fact that these priest-poets, in their heart 
of hearts, are not mere technicians, but tense observers 
of the great facts and acts of nature, and worshippers 
of the powers whom they fancy at work in nature; and 
that in spite of the plenty of time which was more 
than enough to have stiffened all nature-worship into 
mere admiration, fear and adulation of personal gods, 
they had not generally become forgetful of the forces 
in nature from which sprang the gods, whether it be 
•due to the vast impressiveness of India’s nature, or to 
the highly poetic aud siucore temperament of the 
Vedic §i8hi8, or to both. “Its fiercely glowing sun, 
its terrible yet life-giving monsoons, the snow-moun- 
tail! giants of the north and its bewilderingly pro- 
fuse vegetation could hardly fail to keep obtruding 
themselves as a revelation of the powers of the already 
existing gods.'”* Though the Vedic ^lishis had made 
a great deal of advance in tlieir spiritual conceptions 
and can not be regarded as more beginners and pri- 
mitive barbarians, still, all through this advauceraeut, 
we can not loso sight of the first touch of nature. In 
their conception of Savitri, Indra and Varupa and of 
other gods, though the personification has advanced,, 
no doubt, to an extent, sometimes quite sufficient to 
• Bloomfield’s Iloliglon of tlie Vedas, p. 82. 
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make distinct personal gods of them still 

r “ 

ong.nalfrom which they sprang It fs thl r 

parency of the Vedio pantheon, wWch is a most 

pnsmg phenomenon. What mav n 

personification is the re^y geS of tlm r 

the 5igveda,* Thus to o 

Savitri is described thus-'thro^i thl^'T’l 

inent advancing, layimr to rest tif« ■ 

mortal, borne in Ws 1 Ln o, 

who looks on every Lature ’t”q ’ , 

myths oonnaotod with Indra in llm f 

are found in the hymns of ft 

parent and their origin in natural® 

clearly seen Tb... P‘’®“omana can be 

their Ly sbwiy ft^m t msfn ^^'g^eda work 

the ^igvLaSrei 'rorSor^^^ " 

eeerL see lt“reatreamie!''f tr‘”“' 

: aj'eswideopemSe, fi c 1 

manifestations of nature as in t m 

as a whole as in later books Ti ““l^are 

?igveda most clarly teach the h 

properly speaking, » is L Lst Ind 

justment of the indivirbti r ^ faudamental ad- 

active, interfering 2 . °ut«r 

g, dynamic world, which surrounds 


A-Bloomfleld. p. 85 . 
t; Rlgvedft I. 36. 2. 


and influences man from the moraont when he opens 
his eyes vipou the wonders of its unexplained pheno* 
nioua.’"' 

This arresting of porsoiiificution in the ?.igveda 
may be best realised by the sLudeul, by calling up 
another mythology, that of; the Greeks. This is also 
based upon nature, but nature is soon forgotten, or 
if not entirely forgotten, much obscured by after-born 
movements. The personification there is too finished. 
Thus, Zeus whose eye sees all and knows all, who is 
the beginning, the middle, on whom all is founded, is 
at the same time, the flippant, breezy Jovo to whom 
the poets ascribe foibles and vices barely excusable ia 
a modern born-vivant, and man about town. Homi- 
cide without end, parricide and murder of children, 
are the stock events of their mythology. Thus we 
have a complete humanisation in Greek mythology. 
As opposed to this, many gods of the Veda are 
scarcely more than half persons, their other half, being 
an active force of nature. 

What has boon said so far about the gods of the 
^igveda is, of course, generally true. For, there are a 
few cases such as the personification of the doors of the 
sacrificial chamber, of the sacrificial post, of the chariot 
and so on. But these are only exceptions and do not 
belong to the Ijligveda proper. 

One more trait of the Vedic Religion I have to 
notice before 1 take leave of this part of the subject 
and proceed to the consideration of the gods in parti- 


UloomSeld. p. 82. 
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position, to whom all othor rr i unsurpassed 

foment Tins d’ ° L ™ for the 

"The god in mmstioraloT ^ «' ‘“rn. 

the singer ; w'ith him for th^tirarr' 
everything that can be said of a dWne^ f .»ss°oiated 
the highest, the only o-od befnm i 

deprematron of any other god."»Thus often °’' 

not possible to distinguifh one sod fro ’ '* 

owing to the similarity of attributes th ^ T 
be marked out some attributes and f' * “S*" can 
distinctly oharaoteristio of this or that gTd“' '''® 
The gods are divided into tlirAA ni ' 

to the regions ox worlds die! ooowv YdT' 
Etymologists opine that there are onlf three^'T'v^® 
Agm on the earth, V^yu or Indrn .'n fK a* 
mid-air and Siirya in heaven n -^^^tanksha or 

- caned by several na^owin^tott 

miraculous powers which it nn«/ wondrous or 

diirerent functions 7 hL rn 'r' 

to which it receives the diff corresponding 

held) that there are •>! 

are names, because S 

Ptayers,- Yaska further d,' cusses L“ T^' 

Pheiprm of these gods, (stsr regarding 


the later Purauas. It is, no doubt, a very interesting 
subject to trace the character of every god from the 
times of the ^tigveda down to the latest mythological 
works and to mark the dift’croncos which correspond to 
the different stages in the history of the Indian mind. 
Not only have the characters of. the gods changed 
considerably even so far as to make them recognized 
with diiTiculty, but their mutual relations also have been 
altered immoiusely and he who was a very prominent 
and dominating god in the Veda has been reduced to a 
minor deity of little or no significance in the Purdrias, 
and vice versa. Tims, Agni and Indra stand out most 
prominently in the Rigveda, and their importance is 
not shared by any other god ; but in the Purdi.iaa, if 
they have not paled down into utter insignificance, at 
least they have been reduced to n comparative subordi- 
nation, by the side of the triad, that has put every 
other god in the background though, no doubt, Indra 
continues to hold his position as a suzerain amongst 
the thirty throe gods. The same is more strikingly 
true of Varui.ia, who in the pigvoda is the god of justice^ 
as it were, the lord in the moral domain, who watches 
the conduct of men and punishes them, but who, in the 






all kno^yu to the i^igveda. On the other hand, Usims 
and Parjanya, Bhaga and Aryaman, have ceased to exist 
as deities, not to mention the fact that Saviti-i, Pushaii, 
.Mitra, burya who are so many different godheads with 
distinguishing characteristics Imve later on corue to be 
mere synonyms, all signifying but one god. 

The god that stands out most prominently in the 
whole of the Vedic pantheon, is Agni, only second to 
Jndra in point of the number of hymns addressed. 
Agni 13 a most striking instance of what I have above 
reiorred to as arrested personification. It is both an 
element and a phenomenon and at the same time a 
person and a god. Though the word ‘Agni’ is Indo- 
European, m as much as Latin has ‘ignis’, Lithuanian 
has ‘ ugnis , old Slavic Ognh still, God Agni, with all 
the diverse shapes it possesses, is, in every essential a 
product of the poet-priests of the ?igveda. 

Agni is spoken of, under three forms, the Fire on 
earth, the Lightning in the atmosphere, and the Sun in 
the heaven. Agni is generated from the srnfits or the 
^ored fire-sticks which are often described as the 
mothers: of, VIL 1. 1 , and Vll 3 . 9 . It is also described as 



, 1.1 







aspects that are mainly dealt with. Agni dispels dark- 
ness, frightens away the demons of the night, and 
heralds light. fWWfitrfr: 

II VII. 6. 4. Agni iseveryoung, because he is en- 
kindled fresh every morning. He begins the sacrificial 
day. He is the oldest priest, is fed with ghee and rises 
into flames. He issues from the trees which 
he consumes, thus he is the eater of his mothers. Ha 
is hriglit- jawed (gT%T^), with a head of light 
with a face of ghee the lord of the people 

VII 16. 7 ), the lord of the house VII 

19. 2 . He is the immortal domestic priest, coucontrat, 
ing in his own person all the sacrificial olhcos, (c£. VII- 
t6. 5.). Not only is ho the arch-prlost, he is also the 
arch-sage VII. 16. 2), and so on. Then 

the leap from an arch-priest and an arch-sage, to a 
Godhead is not difficult. He is the groat God who- 
is the messenger between gods and men. Ho hastens 
with his steeds and is oftou asked by the worshippers 
to bring the gods to the sacrifices or to convey the offier- 

^ Bloomfield, RellgioD olC the Voda. p, 15fi. 
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iugs to them, arcUr ^cTfr^frflcii 

(VII. 16. I). 

Not only docs Agiii perEorm an important;function 
froin the sacrificial point o£ view, he also drives the 
?nFg8 in the jungles and brings great booty to the 
Aryans; cf. VII. 6. 3 

Agni is connected with the who are often 

described as tho sovon priests who brought down Agni 
from the heavens or lirst enkindled him f;or man. In 
this connection must be also noticed a semi- 

divino being who like the Greek Prometheus was tho 
first to introduce Agni to men on the earth. This 
myth may bo nothing more than tho fire o£ lightning 
gonoratod from the clouds, and striking trees and 
plants, whose germ Agni is oCton described to l)o, 
given out when they catcli fire. 

Thus, wo see that Agni is cosmic, ritualistic and 
divine, through all those stages, however, retaining its 
elemental or iratural character, not allowing it to be ob- 
scured by rigid personification. There is one myth 
connected with Agni, which has been later developed 
into a neat story, by the Purdiias. The function of 
carrying the oblations to gods was solely Agni’s, so 
that it so happened that it became impossible for the 
gods, to subsist without him. Agni, however, got tired 
of his work of serving gods and men and concealed 
himself into the waters. But tho god Yama discovered 
4vnd betrayed him and Vannia, as the spokesman of 
gods at last induced Agni to resume his task of. ex- 
pediting the sacrifices to the gods. For this I may 
refer the student to hymns 51 and 52 of the 10th 
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Mandala. This has boon turned into a very neat story 
in tlie Mahjibhdrata.* 

Tho nOwKt important god is India, to whom the 
largest number of hymns in the Rigvecla Sarhhitsi is 
addressed, almost one-fourth of tho total number of 
hymns. It is not possible to say exactly what pheno- 
menon of nature is represented by this god, because so 
many personal attributes are ascribed to him that we 
can not easily pierce through the god's personality. 
Thus ho is an o[)(aquo god, as compared with the trans- 
parent Agni. Indra’s name, however, occurs in the 
Avesta, as Andra where ho is degraded to a demon. 
But his chief vedic epithet Vritrahau is tho same name 
as that of the abstract genius of Victory ' Vercthraghna’ 
in tho Avesta, and tho Armenian dragon-slayer 
‘ Va/iagn.’t 

We may brielly sum up tho attributes of the Vedio 
ludra as follows, from which it will be evident that 
the Vedic poet-pviosts oxcoodod thomselvos in lauding 
Indrii, and that Ihoro Was no high prowess whose credit 
could not be given to Indrn. 

Indra is born of tho Heaven and tho Earth (VII. 
20. 5), and he drank Soma as soon as he was born 
(VII. 98. 3.); Indra is ancient, youthful, strong, agile, 
martial, undecaying, all-conquering, lord of unbound- 
ed wisdom and of irresistible power. He has 
a beautiful chin, he wears a beautiful helmet 
has golden arras VII. 34, 4), 

a golden chariot, with green steeds His horses 

« (See Vftnap»7va Adb. 224; Sulya. Aclh. 48, verses 10 to 22.) 

X Bloomfloltl, RoligioD of tho Veda. p. 176. 
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■aie yoked by the power of prayers; Ms weapon is the 
thunderbolt; no one can equal him in his fondness for 
drinking Soma. Exhilarated by Soma, he slays the 
enemies and demons, (cf. VII. 22 . 1, 2 and VII 29. i ). 
He, at a single draught drank tho contents of thirty 
pails that were filled with Soma juice (VIII. 77. 4).* 

In the company of Vishnu, he encounters the hos- 
tile demons variously called by the names of srft. 

^5fsiT« who shut up waters, and slayes them 
and liberates the waters (cf.Vll. 99, 4 and 5.). He 
breaks the cities of the Asuras (5T5ff:). Heaven and 
earth quake at the crash of his thunder. Indra is a 
terrible warrior, a gracious friend, a God whoso shafts 
deal destruction to his enemies, while they bring deli- 
verance and prosperity to his worshippers ; VII. 27.3; 
37, 31-6, He is the most fatherly o£ fathers, has 

love and sympathy for mortals (VII. 23. 5). He controls 
the destinies o£ men, ho is tho enemy o£ the irreligious, 
a destroyer of the Dasyus and a protector of the Aryas. 

Three principal traits stand outmost prominently 
from amongst the highest divine functions and attri- 
butes ascribed to Indra. First, he is the god of physical 
power and dominion over the external world and he is 
not generally associated with the spiritual elevation 
and moral grandeur which is specially discernible in 
Varuna, In spite o£ his big personality, his essence 
and quality are that of lower, rather than higher reli- 
gious conceptions. ‘The coarse grain and the (leshli- 

® Of. NiruktR. V. 11 »ud the various Interpretations of the 
given there* Read in this oonneotion the h/inn X. 119 which graphi. 
oallydeseribesthe braggpng of Indra under tlieinfluenco of Soma* 
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ness o£ his character arrest very unfavourable attention » 
Indra embodies so completely the human qualities o£ 
brag and bluster, gluttony, drunlceuess and lust, as to 
make him the peg upon which to hang scepticism,"* 

The second trait closely associated with this, is 
that Indra appears all through as the national hero oi: 
the invading Aryans, in their struggles against the 
dark-complexioned Dasy\is whom they had to overcome 
and drive before them. VII. i8 and 32 are good illustra- 
tions of this idea. Indra's godhood is invoked not only 
in connection with the extermination of the Dasyus, 
but oven in the case of mutual wars amongst the 
different clans. He is called the Lord of Strength, 
with whom heroic deeds are associated. 

The third point to be noticed is his exploit over 
Vritra. The second verse of I. 32, runs thus 'He 
slow the dragon who lay upon the mountain. God 
Tvashtar forged for him his heavenly club. Like roar- 
ing cattle, down came the waters, flowing swiftly to the 
sea’. The same fact is recorded in versos 6 and 7 
of the same hymn. Now what is meant by this 
slaughter of Vritra by Indra ? Who is Vritra ? Who is 
Indra ? what are these waters which were compassed 
by Vritra and which were afterwards liberated by 
Indra ? 

Now several theories have been proposed to 
account for this. Even in Nirukta, the oldest avail- 
able book on Vedic exegesis, more than one e.xplana- 
tionareputforth. See, Nirukta II. 1 6 according to which, 
the credit of suggesting the storm-theory must be 

® Bloointield, Religion of the Veda. p. 174. 


this stovna-theory, ^ is the malignant, evil spirit i. e. 
tlic cloud which has held fast the waters, towards the 
end of the summer and the advent of the rainy season 
and Indra is none but the god eff rain, who pierces 
through the cloud and causes the waters to flow forth 
and shower themselves down on the earth. In this 
interpretation, the or into which the waters 
were confined has to be ui\derstood to be a cloud. 
There are other places also in the ^igveda, where the 
word qtfT is generally understood to be a cloud, e, g. 
I* 19. 7— ‘ ^ itr: where the 

3Ttfr^r is nothing but the i. c. the middle 

world between on the one hand and on the 
other ; and are the clouds. S^yanaalso takes here 
qjrtR On this Max MUller notes that “in old 

Norse Klakkr means both cloud and rock ; nay, the 
English word cloud itself has been identified with the 
Anglo-Saxon dud, rock.” This storm-theory is fol- 
lowed by most of the Western scholars including Max 
Mlillor who is responsible for carrying this theory too 
far. But there are several objections to it. 

Generally wherever this exploit over is men- 
tioned, several other things are associated with it* Let 
us take the typical versc—II. 19. 3 — where it is stated 
that Indra, the dragoii'Slayer, set in motion the flood 
of waters of the sea, generated the sun and found the 
cows. Now all .these three phenomena can not be 
accounted for by the above theory. So the dawn 
theory is put forth. Indra is the sun exterminating noc- 
turnal darkness and pouring floods of light for the world 
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of living beings. The rays of the sun may be the cows. 
This, however, only explains a part ; and ‘there appears 
to be a confusion between the notion of the restoration 
of the sun after the darkness of the thunderstorm^ 
and the recovery of the sun from the darkness of the 
night at dawn*’ says Prof. Macdonelh which is nothing 
but admitting our inability to explain the myth satis- 
factorily. 

Besides there may be raised several other objec- 
tions against the storm and dawn«theory. Thus the 
fact that there is in the Veda another god the 

real storm and rain god, throws suspicion over Indra as 
the god of storm and rain. Besides in several places 
it is distinctly stated that India caused the rivers to 
flow to the sea from the mountains which were cleft 
by him. Now, sufficient reasons have not been pointed 
out why «r#rr should mean ‘a cloud' and rivers, ‘the flow 
of rain.' 

Thus a third theory is proposed by Prof. Hilleb- 
randtt. According to this theory, the waters are those 
of rivers and mountain-streanis j their confiner is the 
frozen winter, when the rivers are at their lowest 
level, — conceived as a winter-monster by the name of 
or the confiner, who liolds captive the rivers on the 
heights of glacier-mountains ; and tlius Indra is no 
otlier than the.spring or summer sun, who frees them 
from the clutches of the wintor-dragou. This may 
be called, for convenience' sake, the vernal theory.^ 

'Muodonoll, ‘Vodio Mythology' p. 01. 
t mUebrundt. ‘Yldiaolie Mythologie.’ Vol. III.'^p. 167. 

■ § BIoomQold —‘Religion’ — p. 179. 
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But this phenomenon would bo worth the name, only 
in cxtromoly northern countries, so ns to be represent- 
ed by tho fierce and obstinate contest between ludra. 
and Vritrn, ns is described in the Rigvoda. 

But against all these theories there revolts one 
passage, II. 12. n — ‘ir: 

I ^ ^ 3T?rT^ IVJ: a ’ 

Hero it is said that Indra i’oimd out tho demon lying 
in the mountains, and the time oC tho commencement 
o£ tho contest is ovidontly given in tho words '^fsrTft- 
whicli has boon so far translated by Vedic 
scholars as 'in tho tortioth year'. That may mean 
<a year’ since the year began with tho 3^-^^ season in 
Vedic times as is proved trom several indications, we 
need not question. That tho construction according to 
which’^f?rrf^:^isadj.loc.8ing.of tho ordinal qualifying 

which is a word oi! the Eerainino gender, is gram- 
matically unobjectionable, goes without doubt. But no 
one has explained what is meant by tlie fortieth year 
or fortieth autumn. Does it moan that the plieno- 
menon represented by the Vritra myth, took place 
once in forty years ? The suggestions that the i)assago 
may refer to a famine or drought that occurred after 
forty years or that it may represent a forty years' war 
between the Aryans protected by Indra and Snmbara, 
the chief of the aboriginal races dwelling on tho moun- 
tains, have to be dismissed as being too far-fetched, 
and imaginary. 

Hence a new interpretation is put on the myth by 
Mr, B. G. Tilak, based on his theory of the reminiscen- 
ces of the Arctic Home of tho Aryans, in the ?,igveda. 
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According to this interpretation, the passage refers to 
the annual struggle between light and darkness, because 
in the polar or circum-polar regions, there is the long 
night of six months and the long day of six month.s, 
of course having a comparatively long twilight at both 
the ends. The waters are the cosmic waters which 
wove supposed to surround the earth just like ether, in 
the world of light above and the world of darkness 
below ; which caused the smi, the moon and the stars to 
move with them. If these waters therefore ceased to 
How, the consequences were very serious; for the 
sun, the moon, tho stars, would thou all cease to rise 
and the Nvorld would bo phmgod in darkness. Thus 
wc can fully unclorstand tho magnitude of the mischief 
worked by Vritra by stopping the flow of those 
waters.* Tho mountains into which these waters 
wore put up may bo some metaphorical mountains 
. supposed to exist on the border of tho nether world and 
this earth, just as, for instance, the sun is supposed to 
rise from the Meru-mountain. Thus the conflict with 
Vritra commenced in Sarad, the beginning of tho 
long night, and ended at the end of tho night or the 
year (cf. X. 62 . 2 , whore the Angirasas, the assistants 
of Indra in his conquest of the cows, are said to have 
defeated Vala, at the end of tlie yoar I may 

sum up the interpretation in tho words of the author 
himself thus*. — If India is described as the leader or 
releaser of waters (^TTr^Hr or the waters do 


■'Tlkk — Arotio Homo. p. 2G0. 
§Tilak-Arciic Home. p. 295. 
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Dot mean the waters in the clouds but the waters 
the watery vapours which fill the universe aud form 
the material out o£ which the latter was created fo 
other words, the conquest over waters was soraethinff 
far more marvellous and cosmic in character than the 
mere breaking up of the clouds in the rainy season • 
and under these circumstances, it was naturally con- 
sidered to be the greatest of Indra’s exploits, when in- 
Vigorated by a hundred nightly Soma-saorifices,' he 
slew with ice the watery demon of darkness, shattered 
his hundred autumnal forts, released the waters of the 
seven rivers upstream to go along their mrial wav 
and brought out the sun and the dawn, or the cows 
from their place of confinement inside the rooky caves 
•where they had stood still since the date of the war ’ 
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{Contimic.d)s 

Varutia associated with tho spirlfciml domain— -The pro- 
«orvor of pita or moral order — tho throe aspocta of Uita — 
Mitrn and Varuna, Ahura and Mifchra' — ■Greek Ouranoa — 
Varuna, a god of waters — The Alvins— their mythicml and 
'logoudnry charactor-marriago oiSuryii — Legends explained by 
tho dawn anil spring theories — tlm Arotio theory — Alvina 
and Dlosouri — Thoir uomparatlvo inaignifioanoo in latoi my- 
thology — the hvo solar gods-— Savltri, tho oallyeaing aspect 
of tho eon — Sftrya, tlvo luminary — Mltra, the Bonofieent-- 
IMflhan, the god of paths— Vishnu— Uis throe atridos— 
various intorprotations of the same— tho name Sipivishta-^ 
Usbas, tho mo^t graceful creation of Vodio poetry— The long 
and many dawns— •VIT. 76. 3.— Tho philosophy of Rlgvada — 
Tho progress from many gods to one being — I, 164.— Ideas 
yiboiit (loath and tho world hereafter— X. 121. — X. 90. — tho 
oreatiou hymn — Absence of pessimism. 

Next we proceed to consider Varuna who is purely 
Vedic god, i, e. a god occupying a very prominent 
place in the Iligveda but reduced to absolute insigni- 
ficance in later mythology. The sphere of Varuna is 
quite opposed to that of Indra. The latter is associated 
with the domain of physical valour and command o£ 
external nature, but the former is principally concerned 
with tho spiritual domain. Thus in the hymn VII. 85 
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addressed to India ami Varuna conjointly, wo have 
in verse 9 the functions of India and Varuna mention- 
ed side by side, so as to bring out the contrast clearly— 
‘??Troir?TT: arfTFtn=qt 1’ 

Moral elevation and sanctity are the principal attrU 
l)utes;o£ Varuna. Omniscience and uudcccivableness- 
arc frequently spoken of Varui^a. Varuna stands out 
as the god of. justice, watching the conduct of all 
people and sotting his spies everywhere for the pur- 
pose. He controls the destinies of mankind, and be- 
holds all the secret things, that have been and will be 
done. He seizes and punishes transgressors with his 
bonds or nooses; ho is u barrier against the irreligi- 
ous and the wicked; sinning mortals can hardly expect 
to escape him (VII. 65. 3.). He watches or witnesses 
the truth and falsehood of people. ‘ 

(VII. 49.3). His laws and ordinances are 
in no caso to bo violated, and wo see the worshipper 
often approaching Varui.ia in a suppliant attitude, 
pleading innocence and putting forth excuses for the 
sins if any and entreating him to show mercy, full of 
a contrite spirit as ho is. With all the awe and re- 
verence which Varuna commands and inspires, there 
is at the same time, the element of homeliness and 
tnorcy; and the relations between Varuna and his 
worshipper arc often described as being very intimate. 
The worshipper is often like a little child committing 
offences through ignorance or temptation too strong 
for its weak and puerile nature and again obstinately 
asking for indulgence at the hands of the parent, L c,. 
Varuija, 
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The hymn VII. 86 is typical hymn in this con- 
nection as it depicts Varuna ns u guardian of, moial 
order, angry at the misdeeds of men. 

Varuna is visible to the montal eye of his wor- 
shippers (VII. 88. ?.). Ho is mighty and fixed in pur« 
posC; arrayed in a golden mail, surrounded by his 
messengers. His house has a thousand doors (VU. 88.5), 
lie is Porosighted and thousand-eyed (VII. 34. xo); 
he has the sun for his eye (VU. 66. 10); ho is the king 
of all that exists (VII, 87. 6), a universal monaroh, a 
self-dopondont ruler. Power, martial strength and 
sovoroigu authority are also spoken of as belonging 
to Vanina. Ho is called mighty )i (VII 28. 4.)? 
possessed of a mystic or miraculous power ; Varuna 
is a god of illimitable resources and knowledge. 

Here may be considered the meaning of the word 
^ in the !^igveda. Varui.ia is always spoken o€ as 
the preserver of or as the spring of (11. 28, 5. 
i:^T ^?T^^)-This word in the ^igvedn itself seems 
to denote three ideas, all allied with each other or on© 
idea under three aspects owing to the difference of 
domains. 

ist of all ^cT ropresonts ‘the cosmic order.’* 
rules the world and nature. The regular recurrence 
of the natural phenomena, the rising and setting of the 
sun, tlie coming of dawns and so on are all regulated 
by The gods themselves are described as born q£ 
the ^iTcT, as observing and loving ^ (®‘g> ^TfTsrRr 
etc.). Also??tKPra:VII. 87. i. 

*' 8oe DIoonitidd ‘Pcligiou’ p. 12G. 12S. 
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From this, ^ comes to denote the correctness 
■and regularity of the cult of god-worship or sacrifice. 
There is some principle, which guides and regulates 
the different events of the sacrifice, the coming of gods, 
the offering of oblations and so on and that is Thus 
the sacrifices are described as conducted by as op- 
posed to the magic rites and acts of witchcraft which 
may be, therefore, called ar^cT. 

Last comes the third phase in the domain of the 
moral conduct of man. The moral law which every 
righteous man must observe, — it is the chief function 
of Varuna to see that it is so observed — is called 
which may be thus paraphrased by WtV and would 
then moan 

Though the world of Varuna is chiefly the moral 
world, still no moan exploits in tho world of nature are 
ascribed to him. Varui^a fashioned and upholds heaven 
and earth (VIl. 86. i ; VII. 87. 5 ; VII. 87. 6.). He 
made the sun to shine and followed out channels for 
rivers. He knew the flight of birds in the sky, the 
path of ships on the ocean, and tho course of the far- 
travelling wind. 

Varupa is very frequently associated with Mitra 
and there are several hymns in ^tlgveda where Mitra 
and Varuna are addressed together. (c£. VII. 64 & 65). 
Mitra is of course tho sun in his beneficent aspect 
the god of day or light, and what can Varuria be but 
the god of darknesss or night ? Thus while comment- 
ing on VII, 87% I Sdyapa remarks q*? 
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It is this very association of Mitra and Vanina, 
which has led Prof. Oldenborg to conjecture that Varu- 
jia should be the moon in contrast with Mitra who is 
the sun. 

But according to most of the scholars, Varuna is 
connected with the chief good and wise god of the 
Zoroftstrian faith viz. AhuraMazd or Or?nazd''ff\iiQ lord'. 
One reason for this connection if not identification is 
that Ahura corresponds with Asura which is a title fre- 
quently applied to Varuna, though it must be remem- 
bered here, that many other gods in tho^^igveda are call- 
ed ‘Asura' (lit. strong). The second and convincing 
reason is the dual partnership of Ahura and Mitlira in the 
Avosta which exactly corresponds to that of Mitra and 
Varutift in the Veda. Besides the attributes and func- 
tions of Ahura Mazd are very similar to those of Varu- 
11a. Thus in the Zoroastriau system, Ahura Mazd orders 
the world and assigns to all good creatures and entitiea 
their respective places and activities. Ahura creates 
the divine order ( i. e. Asha which corresponds to the 
Vedic ^tita, and note that Ahura is called Ashahe KhJlo 
which exactly corresponds to KhA ^ilasya, in connec- 
tion with Varui.ia in the Veda.). He made a way for the 
sun and the stars. As a guardian of divine order Ahura 
is not to be deceived and so on. This is enough to 
establish the groat similarity between Ahura Mazd and 
Varuna. 

Varuna, however, belongs not only to the Indo — 
Iranian period but to the Indo-European period, in as 
much as Varuna corresponds to the Greek Ouranos, on 
whose testiraonv Varuna should represent probably the 
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oiicompftssin^ sky. Thus in Rigveda VIII. 41. 3. 
Varuiui is doscribcd us omhracihg the uU. may be 
derived I’rom the root ^ to cover and thus may moan 
the sky that covers or pervades ull. 

One more point I would touch, beCoro taking leave 
of Varinui, and it is his later conception as a god of 
water. No doubt, Varuiui is connected with water 
oven in tlio ^tigvodu. in VII. g/. r, Vuruna has not only 
cut out a pathway for tho sun, but lias led the watery 
Hoods of rivors onwards. In Vll. 6-|. 3, frfsr and erw 
are called — ‘lords of streams or rivers.' In 

VII. 49. 3 Varuna is described us the sovereign of 
waters going amidst them. This connection with 
water (which really is only one pavUoular aspect or 
uiauifostation of tho^ of which wiv vs the lQrd)> 
inuy have probitbly led to the later covicoption iu the 
Purai.ias and oven SJlyai.ia calls hiiu 
while commoutiug on. VIII. 58. 2 , though generally he 
regards Varuiui as tho god of night. "When ■, on the 
one hand, tho concopliou of Vanina as tho all-embrac- 
ing hoavoii, had boon established, .and on the other 
hand, the observation of the rivers flowing towards tlie 
ends of tho earth, and to tho soa had led to tho conjec- 
ture that there e.xistod an ocean enclosing tho earth in its 
bosom/ then the way was thoroughly prepared for 
connecting Variiiia with tho ocean, in later mytho- 
logy”. t 


* Or it inay bo the oconn of turlal waters which juado tho stm aud 
iho inoou to move, to rtae and to aet — (of. 

t Muir ‘Otiglttal Sanskrit Texts’ V. 
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y Xoxt \vc come to the puir oF "ods, the Asvius 
(horscnicn). Hymns 6710 7.1 ol’ the 7th Maiuhila are all 
addressed to theso gods, 'riio character of these two 
deities is, however, very little dcliiicd, though they are 
no doubt, an object of a very enthusiastic worship. 
They are the sons of Vivaswat and Sanii.iyu. They are 
often called 'sons of: huavoii’ (ft^fnrrar). They are 
physicians, asked to neglect the calls of other devotees 
and pass from house to liouse partaking of Soma. 
They come from ft distance in a golden chariot, drawn 
by birds or bird-liko horses. They are anciciU, beauti* 
ful, bright, swifter than thought, possessed of wisdom 
am) intelligence. 

Of all the Vodic divinities the Asvins have the- 
most pronounced mythical and legendary chtiractor. 
A maiden by the nmno of Surya (i. o. daughter of the 
.sun) is captivated by the youthful beauty of the 
Asvins, chooses them for her husbands and asceitds- 
theiv chariot. The most prominent characteristic of 
the Asvius is, however, that they ure the most reliable 
helpers in need. All sorts of men and women have- 
appealed to them for aid and have not been disappoint-^ 
ed. The Alvins had made themselves so familiar with 
men that the gods had refused to admit them to a share 
ill the sacrifice. This fact lias led some people to con- 
jecture that theso Asivins must have been two heroes 
of wondrous exploits and of unparalleled beneficent 
activity, so much so that they were afterwards deified 
and became the recipients of most hearty praise. 

It would be interesting to know what Y^ska 
thinks of them. In the beginning of Ch. 12 he says? 



‘Some say that they arc hoavon and earth ; others, day 
and night, others again, sun and moon.' (All these are 
explanations according to the Nalrukta school or the 
naturalists). The Aitihdsikas (Traditionalists) say that 
they are two kings of virtuous deeds. Yaska also remarks 
that their time is the hour between midnight and early 
•dawn. 

As said above, it is not easy to exactly deline their 
•character from the epithets applied to them. B\it let 
us see if wo derive some help in this from a considera- 
tion of the several legends connected with them. They 
have been all briefly summarised in the following extract 
from Prof. Ji^IacdonoH’s Vedic Mythology (§ 21) which 
I quote here for convenience.* “The sage ChyavAna, 
grown old and deserted, they released from his decre- 
pit body; they prolonged his life, restored him to 
youth, rendered him desirable to his wife, and made 
■him the husband of maidens (I. 116. lo etc.). They 
also renewed the youth of the aged Kali and befriended 

him when he had taken a wife (1.113.15.) 

■the story most often referred to, is that of the rescue 
■of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, who was abandoned in the 
midst of the ocean or in the water clouds (^r^) 
and who, tossed about in darkness, invoked the aid of 
the (youthful heroes. In the ocean which is without 
■support ( 3 T 5 Trw^) they took him home in a hundred — 
■oared ship 116. 5). They rescued him 

with animated water-tight ships The sage Rebha, 

*For Aivine, I hove to rooomrnond to tlie studont bymnB 1 12,110, 
117, 118 from the let Mn^^dala. 


stabbed, bound, hidden by the malignant, overwhelmed 
in waters lior {ton nights and nine days, abandoned as 
dead, was by the Arfvins, revived and drawn out, as 
Soma juice is raised with a ladle. (I. 116. 24; I. 112. 5). 
They delivered Vnndnna from his calamity and restored. 

him to the light of the sun They succoured the sage 

Atri Saptavadhri, who was plunged in a burning pit by 
the wiles of a demon, and delivered him from darkness- 
(I. n<j. 8 ; VI. 50. 10). They rescued from the 
jaws of a wolf, a quail who invoked their aid. 

(I. U2. 8). To ^iijnisva, who had been blinded by his 
cruel father for killing one hundred and one sheep and 
giving them to a shc-wolf to devour, tlioy restored his 
eye-sight, at tho prayer of the she-wolf ( 1 . 116. 16 ; I. 117. 
17.); and cured Pani^'rij of blindness and lameness. 
( 1 . 112. 8.) When Vispahi's leg had been cut olf in the 
battle like the wing of a bird, tho Alvins gave her an 

iron one instead ( 1 . 116 . 15) Tho cow of §ayu 

which had left off bearing, they caused to give milk 
(I. 116.22); and to Pedu they gave astrong, stiff, dragon- 
slaying stood impelled by Indra, which won him un- 
bounded spoils (I. n6. 6).'' 

Now all these myths connected with the Asvins 
have been explained by tho dawn and tho spring theo- 
ries. Thus tiio recovery of the sun early in the morn- 
ing, from the darkness of the night, and the restoring 
of brightness to tho sun, in the spring, whose powers 
are mostly decayed in winter are tho phenomena suppos- 
ed to bo referred to by these legends of restoring youth 
to an old man or curing the blindness of another. 
But these theories can not fully explain all the details- 


connected with these legends. Thus, for instance, the 
places from which all the helpless persons are rescued are 
generally described as full of darkness, as beingbottom- 
lessand watery (I. J82. 6); and the period of distress is 
generally spoken o£ as being lo days or 10 days and 
10 nights and so on. Besides the incident of 
(I. n6. 16) killing 100 sheep and therefore being von- 
derccl blind remains altogether without explanation. 
So also the hymn 78 of jM. V, referring to Atri Sapta- 
vaclhri and especially its last three verses can not be 
satisfactorily explained on the basis of the two theori- 
es proposed above. Heuco, another theory brieil) 
called the Arctic theory is proposed, according to whieV 
all these legends refer to the long night and the lon^ 
clay. ‘The sun sunk in the nether world of water! 
and darkness and not merely a winter sun is the burdei 
of all these legends, and the achievements of tlu 
Asvins refer to the rescue of the sun from the dark pi 
of the nether world or from the bottomless ocean o' 
darkness.’* 

The Asvins and Suryji have been identified or a 
least connected with the Greek Dioscuri, ‘the sons 0 
Zeus’ Castor atid Pollux, and their sister Helena (whici 
more resembles in sound, Saranyu the mother of thi 
Asvins). The word Asvin means ‘one having i 
horse’; but this connection with horses comes out mor 
strongly with the Dioscuri, who are celebrated tamer 
of horses, riders of horses, and charioteers. The 


* Tilak, Arctic Home. p. 319. 
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also wore revered us helpers in need and were called 
Anaktos 'protecting lords.'* 

Thus, wo see that the Vodic Asvins combined the 
cosmical ns well as historical and human characters, in 
a most conspicuous way. In later mythology, they 
occupy an insignificant position merely being phj'si- 
cians possessed of great physical beauty also. The 
legend of Chyavfuin referred to above, has been trans- 
formed into a nout story in tho MahAbluiratn.J 

Next wo liave to consider the five solar gods viz., 
“utl Though many of the 

attributes of these gods are very similar so as to make 
it difficult to distinguish one from another, still there 
are some distinctive functions peculiar to each of them 
and there is no doubt that in tho ^igvocla those are not 
mere synonyms, but distinct entities. 

(lit. tho impeller, tho onlivenor) ropresents 
in distinction from others, the enlivening or quickening 
aspect of tho sun. In this connection I recommend, the 
hymn IV. 54, of which ovory verse contains some form 
of the root 5 in its various meanings, thus reminding 
tho reader of the essential connection between tho god 
and tho meaning of tho root present in it. Savitri 
is gold-complexioncd, ho ascends a golden car, beholds 
all creatures. This is sometimes expressly distin- 
guished from ^ ; but sometimes they are spoken o£ 
indiscriminately. SAyaria says in one place that the 

* Blooiiidold, Rolig, 1). 113. 114. 

t About tho birth of the Attvins and thoir relation to VasiBhihft 
soothe oxtrftot from-^f^frr hyShynm in his oomroontary 
on VII. 72. 2. 
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sun is called ^rf^, before rising, and from sunrise 
to sunset. Y^skfl remarks— "The time of Savitri’s 
appearance is when darkness has been removed and 
the rays of light have become diffused over the sky.” 

^ more refers to the luminary itself. He is the 
son of ^:and his wife is g^(Vn. 75. 5). lu ano- 

ther place the dawns arc said to produce him (VII. 78.3). 
He is drawn in a car by seven horses (Vn. 63. 2); his- 
path is prepared by the srrf^f^s (VII. 60. 4); Sftrya is. 
the preserver and soul of all things stationary and 
moving (VII. 60. 2); ho isthevivifier of men (VII. 63.2). 
He is far>sooing, he beholds the good and bad deeds of 
all mortal creatures, he is the eye of and 
In many places, however, a depondont and subordinate 
position is assigned to and hia divine personality ia- 
thrown into the background. The grand luminary 
becomes little more than a part of nature, created and 
controlled by those spiritual powers which exist above 
and beyond all material phenomena. The sun is thus 
one of the most transparent of gods. Hymn, I. 115 
may give a good idea of the godhead of Surya. 

firsr was spoken of above as an associate of «(w» 
He prominently represents the beneficent side of 
the Sun’s power, sets people to activity, he holds 
fast the earth and heaven, he watches the people cease- 
lessly. Hymn III. 59 is specially addressed to fJnc 
alone, wherein and are his distinctive 

epithets. It is to be noted that this is the only hymn 
addressed to Mitra alone, in the whole of itigveda. 
Elsewhere ho is generally invoked along with Varuija. 
Thus it may be said that Mitra, though one of the old- 
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€st gods, owing to his identification with the Iranian 
Mithra, has lost his independent individuality in the 
iligveda. 

tjTyg; is distinctly a shepherd god. “His chieO claim* 
to usefulness is that ho knows the roadways ; protects 
from their dangers such as wolves and robbers ; guards 
cattle so that they be not dashed to pieces in the ravine; 
brings them home unhurt, when they have gone astray, 
and, in general, restores lost things. Pushan drives the 
cows to pasture,... ho carries a goad and his car is drawn 
by goats, ...ho lives on gruel," Hymns 53-56 of Mai.ida- 
la VI, may bo road in this connection. This also can 
not bo anything but a sun-god ; since he is also des- 
cribed as lord of all things that stand or move and he 
is also the lover oi! mf- Ho is called 'glowing' ; 
so also his ability ns n path-fmder and restorer of lost 
things points to an over-seeing heavenly body. 

is another solar deity in tho Itigveda. The 
entire hymns and tho separate versos in which Vishnu 
is celebrated are much fewer than those dedicated to 
the praises of Indra, Agni, Varuya, Asvins etc. Besides, 
in most of the passages referring to him, he is gener- 
ally lauded along with a host of other divinities. From 
this it may be cov\cU\dod that Vishnu was regarded in 
the ?.igveda as being on a footing of equality with 
other gods, or even subordinate to many of them, 
though ho forms one of the two great gods of modern 
Hinduism, sometimes being elevated to the highest 
place. The essential feature of his character is that 

® Bloomfield, Kellgion. p..l 70 . 

12 



he Uikes three strides covering the three worlds. 
Sclkapuoi regards these three strides as three manifesta- 
tions of one and the same god, as Agni on earth, as 
Indra or Vdyu in the atmosphere and as the sun 
in heaven. Aurnavciblia, on the other liand, inter- 
prets them as the rising, culminating and setting of the 
sun. Max Muller also interprets this myth as referring 
to the throe stages in the daily course of the sun. In 
the Brdhmanas and later works, however, this feature 
is developed into the story of Vishnu appearing in 
the form of a dwarf and recovering the earth from the 
demons headed by Bali, by taking his throe strides. 

According to Mr. Tilak’s theory, however, those 
three strides can not refer to the daily course of the 
sun, but to the annual course when tho year was divid- 
ed, as at tlie circumpolar regions, into three parts, of 
which two parts or eight months, tho sun was above 
tho horizon and hence the two strides of Vishnu are 
spoken of as being visible; while tho third part or 
four months, the sun wont below the horizon 
into the nether world of darkness or of waters, 
providing continuous darkness, and thus the third 
stride is .invisible. In I. 155. 6 , Vishnu is describ- 
ed as sotting into motion his ninety steeds with four 
names, which can only refer to the 360 days of the 
year with the four seasons. So also in VII. 99, verses 
4 and 5, Vishnu is associated with Indra, in the exploit 
over Vritra, and Vishnu is described along with Indra as 
generating the sun, the dawn, and Agni, and breaking 
the ninety-nine cities of ,^ambara— which points to the 
conclusion that the three strides of Vishnu should 
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5ilso refer to the aimuul course of the sun, with the 
long (lay and long night. 

With this iutorpretatiou, the meaning of the word 
may be well explained. The verse VIL 100. 6 
runs thus — ‘What was there to be blamed in thee 
when thou declavedst “I am Sipivishta"? Do not conceal 
from us this form, since thou didst assume another 
shape in the battle.' Yjlska (Nir.V, 7-9), proposes 
two interpretations, one bad, following Aupamanyava 
and the other, good. may mean 

‘ enveloped like the private parts ov with rays obscur- 
ed’ (arsrf^WTf^TrO* It may bo a laudatory appellation 
also, moaning ‘one whose rays Ci%T«r:) are displayed.* 

( STTf%^' ) 

refers to the tom))orary obscuring of tlie 
rays of tlie sun when he entered into the nether world 
VII. too. 5.). ‘The poet, therefore, 
asks Vishnu not to be ashamed of this epithet, because 
says ho, the form indicated by the bad name Is only 
temporarily assumed as a dark armour for the purpose 
of fighting with the Asuras, and as it was no longer 
needed, Vishnu is invoked to reveal lus true form to 
the worshipper.’ * Thus the story of Bali and Vilraana 
is the story of Vishyu going down to the nether world 
dark or diseased, § to plant his third step on the head 
of the Asuras, or in a dark armour to help Indra in his 
struggle for waters and light, a struggle wliich lasted 
for a long time and resulted in the flowing of waters, 

■* Tilak— Arctic Home— p. 3S2. 

§ iodioatod Bouie bodily atfllolion or Hkin diaease, tbougli 

whai it wfiB exaciUy ie not known. 
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tho recovery of the clavva, and the coming’ out of tho 
sun in n bright armour, after n long and continuous, 
darkness. 

Sftyaim gonorally derives r^gy as but 

Prof. Bloomfield has proposed a new etymology — 1^+^- 
'through the back’ on the ground of a passage in the 
Sflma-veda (2. 1024) ‘nrfT 3?% 

‘ Vishnu strode through over tho back of the- 

earth.’ 

Some other acts of a high character are also attri- 
buted to Vishnu. He is said to have established 
heaven and earth, to contain all tho world in his strides, 
to have made tho atmosphoro wide, slrotchod out tho 
worlds. His greatness is doscribod in one place as 
having no limit within tho Icon of present or future 
boings. ' In the highest stepping place of Vishi.m, thevo 
is the fount of honey' (I. 15.1. 5). 

hTothing can surpass tho beauty of tho hymns ad- 
dressed to tho goddess Ushas ; and as Macdonoll re- 
marks, this deity is tho most graceful creation of Vedic 
poetry, there being no more charming figure in the 
descriptive religious lyrics of any other literature.* 
The 7th Maiidala contains seven hymns (75 to 81) out 
of tho U'cnty hymns addressed to Ushas in tho whole of 
the Rigveda. The freshness and sweetness almut these 
poems is simply indescribable. While reading such 
versos as “ Lo, the rich dawn casts, as it wore, her gar, 
Taent from her, and moves on, queou of tho world: this 
beautiful and wonderful goddess brings hoavon to life 
4igaia and stretches to tho ends of earth and sky." 

* Macdoneira Vodio Mythology, p. 46. 


(III. 61 . 4), Nvc £ccl as i£ we are going lo be hold will- 
dng captives of a primitive Shelley or Keats. 

The Dawn is the daughter of the sky, and sister 
of the night. The sun is her lover. The glorious 
mistress of the world is borne on a shining chariot> 
drawn by ruddy liorses, like a richly dressed dancing 
girl, she goes on smiling and conliding in the irresis- 
tible power of her attractious, unveiling her bosom to 
the gaze of the bolioldcr. She dispels darkness, dis- 
closing the treasures she had concealed, illuminates the 
world, awakens the live races of men, she is young, 
being born again and again, yet old and immortal, 
she is the life and breath of all. Even in this most 
ecstatic piece of poetry concerning the Dawn, the Vedic 
poet-priest can nol lay aside his trait of practicalness 
and the sacrihc-cult. The Dawn is the herald of the 
sacrifice, with her appearance commences the sacrificial 
day, ft9 it wove, and she is often entreated to bring to 
the worshipper wealth, children, slaves etc., to afford 
protection and to prolong life. The Dawn is thus an* 
other instance of a transparent god, whose natural 
character is not in the least obscured by personifica- 
liou. 

Can it be the diurnal dawn, which could excite 
such ocstacy and rapture in the mind of the Vedic poet- 
priest ? Of course, every one is aware of the fresh and 
sweet influence of the early dawn, which may deserve 
■the poetic imagery, all that is said about her in the 
Veda. But there are certain phrases and expressions 
wliich are used of her and which can not be satisfac- 
torily interpreted as referring to the daily dawn. The 
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long, continuous dawns, (VII. 76. 3 ; II. 28. 9: Vll. 9, i; 
VII. C^. 3.) so much so, that oven the whole ol' tho- 
^igvedft could be vocited beCove sumdso, tho ciucular 
movement roforred to, (I. 123. 8. and 9 ; III. 61. 3 ; VII 
80. I.) tho thirty parts ol; which they wore nuide up ( 1 . 
123. 8; VI. 59. 6), all these goto show that tho dawns. 
roEened to must be longer dawns possible at the cir- 
cumpolar regions.* 

Bororc talcing leave of this subject, we may consi- 
der the interprotatiou of the following versos in the 7th 
Mamlala, bearing upon the subject. f 

irr i 

3TTT h VII 76. 3. The 

verse moans — ‘ Those days ^Ycro many which were 
aforetime at tho rise of tho sun and about which, oh dawn, 
thou wasl soon moving on, as towards a lover, and not 
like one (woman) who forsakes/ which clearly esta- 
blishes two facts that ( i ) many days passed botwoon 
the appearance of the first morning beams and sun- 
rise; and that (2) those days wore faithfully uttoudod 
by the Dawn which is possiblo only in the caso of tho 
circumpolar dawn. 

SAyana explains tho verso in a farfetched manner, 
not understanding how several days could puss before 
sunrise and hence proposes to take tho word to 
mean and arf^- splendours and 

accusative of time. Other western scholars also 
take as splendours, lustres. Griffith translates 
‘great is tho number of mornings,’ but does not explain 


®Tllak's Aiollo Uomo— p. IDS, 109- 
tTdak— ‘Arotlo home'— p. 8rt H'. 
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how it is possible. So also III. 61. 3 aud VII. 80. t 
may desorvo special consideration, in this connection. 

So far I have spoken of tho mythology of the 
Rigvoda. Before concluding, I should like to make in 
this place, a few remarks on the philosophy of the 
l^igveda. 

India is often spoken of as the cradle of phi- 
losophy. Nowhere are made so bold aud daring 
attempts to solve tho riddle of the universe as in 
India, where there lived kings like Janaka and 
Ajdtasatru, Brahniaiias like Ydjfiavalkya and Nachi- 
ketas, scholiasts like femkara and Kumdrila. So 
the student of ^igveda will naturally be curious to 
know what philosophy is taught by the ^igveda. He 
has, however, to be warned that no cut and dry system 
is taught here, for which he has to go to the Sutras. 
Nor do philosophic speculations form the main burden 
of tho Itigveda as they do in the case of the Upani- 
shftdB. However, the seeds of tho Upanishad thought are 
seen scattered about here and there in the Samhitd o£ 
tho ^igveda. Though tho general religion of the Rig- 
veda refers to a plurality of nature gods, still the tend- 
ency to monism is distinctly seen in some of the 
hymns. Just as the l^ishis thought that the several 
natural phenomena had some divine forces behind them 
which were personified into so many gods, in the 
same way they advanced one stop further and came to 
think that all these were tho aspects of one and the 
same all-pervading divine force which manifested itself 
into the diiferent phenomena. Thus, there was a 
transition from many gods to one god. Thus in I. 16 ^. 


sagos call the ono being in many ways ; thoy call it 
Agiii, Yama, MiUarUvau." Here the several Vodic gods 
arc staled to be but one being. This whole hymn 
(1. 164) is nothing but a collection of: fifty-two versos o£ 
poetry, all oE them except one, being riddles whose 
answers arc not given. "The subjects oE those riddles 
are cosmic, that is, porluiiiing to the nature phenomena 
oE the universe ; mythological, that is, roEorring to the 
accepted logoiuls about tlic gods ; psycliological that 
is, povtainiug to the human organs and sensations or 
finally crude and tentative philosophy or theosophy. 
Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, air, clouds and rain ; 
the course o£ the sun, tho year, the seasons, months, 
days and nights ; human voice, selE-consciousuess, li£o 
and death ; tho origin oi: tho first creature, and the ori- 
ginator o£ the luiivorse — such arc tho abrupt and bold 
themes" * 

How the thought progressed from many gods to 
one being or from tlie simple givo-tako religion, to 
such abstruse speculations can bo explained in some 
such way as follows. It was at tho sacrifice that the 
tendency o£ philosophising must have first grown and 
prospered. The various phases of tho sacrifice, tho 
various implements and little acts must have boon 
subjects oE speculations mystic and thoosophic in 
character. The mere teclinic oE tho sacrificial ritual, in 
the course oE time, must have ceased to satisfy the minds 
both of the patron and the priest, so that more pliiloso- 
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phic food was required, thus questions and answers re- 
garding the origin of man and similar topics must have 
been discussed between them, giving rise to what are 
called Brahmodyas. So also the old mythological gods 
in strong flesh tints must have begun to disconcert 
them and faith must have been gradually lost. So that 
abstract and symbolic embodiments of the divine idea 
thou took the place of the gods of nature. The ideas 
of the nature above described are scattered about here 
and there oven in the midst of the oldest portions, so 
that it may bo asserted with truth, that there is no 
period whatever when such questions as ^whence I 
come ?’ ‘who I am?' ‘what is the origin of this visible 
world with all its plurality?' ceased to occupy the Yedic 
?ishis. 

In spite of the worldly character of the rewards, 
asked for by the Vodic!^ishis, such as, long life, cattle, 
warlike sons, gold and so on, sometimes there seem to 
bo haunting their minds, ideas about death and the 
world thereafter. The idea that the dead forefathers 
after death are dwelling in a world, in the company 
of gods, where wo ourselves shall have to go after death, 
seems to be expressed or implied in several places. 
Thus wo have in I. 91. i ‘under your guidance, oh 
Indra, our wise fathers received their share of treasure 
among the gods’ — so also I. 125. 5. The thirst for life 
haunts the mind of the !IRishi and he leads himself to 
believe that the life after death in the world of gods 
and fathers, is eternal, at least as compared with the 
life in this earth. Thus in V. 55. 4, V. 63. 2, that life 
is called or imraortality. 


all things wore asked and nnsworocl in a crude and 
tentative manner by the Vedic Rishis. Thus in the 
hymn X. 121, is described as existing iu the 

beginning ol! the creation, the solo Lord o£ beings, sup- 
porting heaven and earth. In X. 90, the hymn popu- 
larly known as wniiW, the idea that the whole world 
is Olio being, the who having pervaded the 

world from ail sides, still romiunod over and above it, is 
dealt with. In the hymn X. 82, waters are spoken o£ 
as being the first substance or prime cause. Road 
versos 5-7. In hymn X. 12 $, qT'T\ is represented as 
the companion and \iplioldor o£ the gods and as the 
foundation of all religious activity and its attendant 
boons. Hymn X. 129 is a typical hymn in this con- 
nection. It is called the creation-hymn. Prof. Doussen 
says of this hymn-'' In its noble simplicity, in the 
loftiness of its philosophic vision, it is possibly the 

most admirable bit of philosophy of olden times 

No translation can ever do justice to tho beauty of the 
original." "The avowed purpose of all philosophy is 
to account for the prosouce of tho world aitd its con- 
tents as something which is not self-evident, and needs 
to bo explained beyond the point of mere individual ex- 
perience, or analysis through empirical knowledge. 
The creation hymn performs this act not without some 
unsteadiness and with petulance duo to scepticism. In 
putting forth a fundamental prii\ciplo without perso- 
nality it does not fall far behind tho best thought of 
later times inside or outside of India." 
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One thing, however, must be noted and it is that 
pessimism aiidthe metempsychosis, the two main threads 
■which are woven iu everything Indian, and which are 
the distinguishing traits thereof, are wanting iu the 
early philosophy of the Vedas. 


LECTURB X. 


soemt LIFE TO BE GHTHEREO 
FROM THE RIGYEDH. 


Allusions to tho nuinos of rivors iu Uio 7tli Mnn-Jala— The 
country inlmbitotl by tho onrly Aryun colonists — villagos and 
cltioa — forts — principal moans of Husfconanco — lUfYoront ooou- 
pations and Irndos — gambling — family — marriugo, tlio luoet 
saorotl anil important function— burning of wiilowa — Nviilow-ro- 
raarringo — statu — formation of trlbos — Imagos of gods-— the 
oaato-systom. 

It has boon now indisputably proved by com- 
parative philology Umt tho Indians, Iranians, Crooks* 
Slavs, Germans and Italians had common ajicostors, 
dwelling in a common country, whether it be central 
Asia or Norway, spoiiking a common language, in far 
distant ages. So also wo know h’om a comparison o£ 
the Avesta and Vedic Sanskrit, tlmtafter tho separation 
o£ tho eastern branch f.rom tho woslerii branch, the 
former i, e. Iranians and Indians lived together for 
a long time, calling themselves Aryans, to distinguish 
them from other tribes. After their separation from 
the Iranians, tho eastern Aryans or Indians passed into 
India through the Western passes of tho Hindukush* 
Tho part of India which these Indian Aryans occupied, 
•during the composition of the ^iigveda is sufficiently 
indicated by topical references in tho ^tigvoda, especi- 
ally the names of rivers. Accordingly the Aryans must 
have first settled themselves along the banks of tho 
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SindUu in the Punjab^ where most of the hymns of the- 
^.ig’vedo Saihhitil must have boon composed, before 
they pnssod to tho regions of the Ganges where later 
dominuted and which saw the composition 
of tho Brflhmanas and Upauishads. In tho yth Man- 
da.ta the Gollowing passages may bo noticed as mention- 
ing the rivers. Thus wo hnvo,i8, 19; i8. 8; 18.9; 
18. 24 i 95 9 ^ honour of tho Snraswati. 

The Sindhu, the modern Indus, sometimes desig- 
nated Samudva, is tho much-praised Sarusvati (lit-rich 
in wator) in tho j^igvoda, by whose greatness, the 
singoi's wore Inspired into most glorious strains. The 
other rivers mentioned nro Vitfistii (lit. stretched out) 
now Jholum, Asikiif (black) now Chinab, Parushnf, 
Irdvati now Uawi, Vipils (Eettorloss) now Bias, 
Sutucli’i (changed later on to ^atadrus hundred course) 
now Sutlnj, and the Yamumi. The Ganges which in later 
times became the backbone of India is not mentioned 
in tho ^ligvoda except X. 75. 5. So also, the Kubhi 
(ICAbul) and Siivdstu (the Swat) are referred to. Thus 
East Kabulistan and the Punjab may be regarded as 
the country whore the early Aryan colonists lived. 

Villages and cities arc referred to, o.g. I. ;ii4. i, I- 
44. 10. Iron cities or fortifications are mentioned in 
VII. 3. 7; VII. 15, 14; VII. 95. I. Although these are 
alluded to as figurative expressions of the means of 
protection afforded by tho gods, they, no doubt, suggest 
the idea of forts, consisting apparently of a series of 
concentric walls, as actually existing iu the country at 
the time. 
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CnUle-UcGping and at;viculturc avo the principal 
means o£ sustcnanco. Wo frequently mod with prayers 
for herds of. cattlo, cows and horses, shoop and goats, 
espccinUy the milch-cows which is 'the sum of all 
good which Indra has created for our enjoyment.' As 
for food, frequent mention is made of (I. 2,^. 15, 

I. 117. 31 etc,). Rico is not referred to in the ^igveda 
but is named in the Allmrva-vcda. (cf. VI. 140. 2 

Parched corn or mrts 

are several times mentioned (III. 35. 3 and 7, III. 52-5)1 
cakes and meal mixed with curds or butter (eptw) 
arc olford to the gods, (HI. 52- 71 VI. 57 - 2). Plants 
are frequently alluded to and are even invoked, (VII. 
34. 23; VII. 35. 5, especially X. 97. 15). The cutting 
up of dosh, apparently for sacrificial purposes is men- 
tioned in I. 161. 10. In V. 29. 7, VIII, 12. 8, VIII. 66 
lo.montiouis made of the gods cooking or eating 
large numbers of buffaloes. From this it may be in- 
ferred that they also formed a portion of humu food. 
The drinking of Soma is referred to. Tho Soma juice 
was not only dear to Indra and other gods, but it was 
drunk by tho worshippers thcmsolvos and its effects on 
them are occasionally described. Thus sec VI. 47. 3; 
VIII. 48. 3. Wine (Surd) was also in use. Thus see 
VII. 86. 6, VIII. 2 . 12 . (In regard to the light in which 
wine-drinking was regarded in later times, the reader 
may consult Manu XI. 54, 90, 93-97, I48£, 249.) 

Different occupations and trades are mentioned. 
In this connection, one should rend especially ^lig. IX. 
112, 1-4. The construction of chariots is often re- 
ferred to, and tho skill shown in the composition of 
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hymns is described as a fabrication, and compared to 
the art of the carriage-builder. Tims cf. 11 . 19. 8, H. 
35. 2 etc. Weaving was universally practised, as ap- 
pears from the metaphorical use of the verb % 'to 
weave' for the composition of hymns etc.; cf. VII. 33,9. 
and 12. The art of ship-building was known, cf. II. 
39. I. 25. 7; VII. 88. 8 f. Rope-making is referred 
to in VII. 84. 2 ; working in leather VH. 63. i ; VII. 89. 
2.; VII. 103.2. Agriculture is recommended to the 
gambler in X. 3^1. 13. Water courses, both artificial 
imd natural are alluded to in III. 45. 3; Vil. 49-2, from 
which wo may reasonably infer that irrigation of lands 
under cultivation may have been practised. 

Gambling was oxtensively practised ; cf. Vll. 86. 6. 
The whole of the hymn X. 34. sliould be road in this 
connection. Thiovos and robbers are referred to 
in Vn. 55 - 

The foundation of the state was formed by the 
family, at the head of which stood the father as lord 
of the house. The marriage was regarded as the most 
sacred and important function. 'The Vedic singers* 
know no more tender relation Than that between the 
husband and his willing, loving wife, who is praised as 
<‘his home, the darling abode and bliss in his hou8e."t 
The high position of the wife is above all shown by 
the fact that she participates in the sacrifice with her 
husband ; with harmonious mind at the early dawn, 
both, in fitting words, send up, their prayers to the 
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eternals.* The so-called wedding hymn X. 85 may be 
read in this connection. In the new home, the young 
wife is subject to her husband, but at the same time 
mistress of the farm-labourers and slaves, and of 
parents and brothers-in-law. 

All this is comprehensible only on the supposition 
that monogamy was the rule. And this is pointed to 
directly by the text. c£. I. 124. 7 ; IV. 3. 2, X. 71. 4 ; I 
105. 2. However, there are some traces of the existence 
of poligamy, amongst Kshatriyas though it was, no 
doubt, the exception. cE. 1 . 62. ii ; 1 . 71. i ; I. 105.8 
(= X. 33. 2)j VIL 26. 3 ; VII. 18. 2 ; X. 43. I. 

The woman seems to have been free to make her 
choice ofa husband, as appears from X. 27. ii and 12. 

Marriage was looked upon as an arrangement 
founded by the gods, the aim of which was, the mutual 
support of man and wife and the propagation of their 
race ; therefore, it is the o£ten*repeated wish of the 
Vedic singer to beget a sou of his own flesh, whose 
place could never be filled by adoption, See VII. 4. 
7 and 8 which allude to the inferiority of tho adopted 
son to the natural-born one. 

As for the burning of widows the practice does not 
seem to be evidenced directly by the Rigveda; yet, from 
other indications we have to accept the probability 
that the custom was also observed now and then in the 
Vedic period. Atharva Veda 18, 3, i proves the death 
of the wife with her departed husband as an old custoiu 
. But that the custom was not compulsory nor 
very general follows from such passages as X. 18. 7 and 
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X. 40. a. Tho former passage is regarded as a distinct 
sanction for widow-burning h)' reading in place of 
I'liat tho usage only received decided sanction in 
late times is evident from the fact that “the Indian Law- 
litomturo, from tho oldest times upto the late period, 
treats fully of tho widow's right of inheritance and 
that tho isolated roforouces to the , burning of widows 
in some of tho lawbooks endorse it only as a matter of 
choice."* 

As for tho question of widow remarriage, its gene- 
ral non-prevalonco is naturally expected from the 
extremely important and sacred character of marriage. 
However, there is a passage which distinctly boars testi- 
mony to tho fact tliut tt widow was allowed to marry 
her husband's brother. In X. 40. 2 wo have, 

^ *rt(Ttrf5^ ( 

^ Bfr i^r^sTT m ?f 11 

In elucidation of tho comparison in 1 . 3, Prof. Roth 
in Nil', in. 15 refers to Mauu IX. 69, 70, whore it is 
onjoinod that in certain circumstuncos a widow shall 
bo married to her deceased husband's brother. In 
vorso do of tho same adhydya of Munu, it is ruled that 
the union shall only subsist until one son has been 
procreated. 

Allusions to conjugal infidelity and sexual immora- 
lity are rarely met with. cf. X. 34. 4 ; X. 40. 6; II. 29, i. 
Women arc sometimes spoken of as ungovern- 
able and fickle, cf. VIII. 33. 17 

Untruth is condemned in IV. 5. 5 and the gods are 
said to punish lying ( 1 . 152. i; VII. 49. 3 1 84.4.). 

*Kuogi» Bigvedfti p. X13 notes, 
z) 
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On the foundution oi; the family rests the state. 
l*or protection against throatoncd attacks and for the 
purpose of marauding incursions into the territory of 
other peoples, coalitions were formed between tribes; 
but in times o£ peace the tribe itself formed the high- 
est political unit. The government was monarchical 
as is to be naturally expected from its origin in the 
family. The kii\g stood at the head. Several kings or 
leaders aro mentioned in the hymns of the J^igvedu. 
Thus ten kings aro alluded to as having fought against 
Sudas (cf. Vn. 33.3. VII. 83. 6 if). In VII. 18. 2, Indra is 
reproseiilod as living in lights, us a king among his 
wives which appears to indicato the existence of royal 
polygamy. It appears that it was regarded as eminently 
benoilcial tor a king to outovtaiu a I’amily-prioat and 
we find that the liberality of diffovout princes to the 
^tishis or priests by whom they were attended, is celeb- 
rated in numerous passages. The hymn X. 173111 
which blessings aro invoked on a king, may be rend in 
this connection. 

As for the religion and worship of the Vodic people, 
I have said a good deal in a separate lecture. An interest- 
ing question may bo touched upon, here, and it is this 
‘did the Vedic Indians make images oC their gods’? Max 
Muller (Chips from a German Workshop I. 38) says “The 
religion of the Veda knows of uo idols. The worship 
of idols in India is a secondary iiormution, a later 
degradation of the inoro primitive worship of ideal 
gods”. On the other hand, the opposite view is put 
forth by Dr. Bollonson, according to whom, the use of 
such appellations as in connection 
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'with gods, proves not only that human forms wore 
assigned to gods in in\aginaUon, but the gods were 
also actually reproseutod in a sonsible manner. He 
adduces in his support, n. 33-9 j I, 25-13, V. 53-15, in 
■which last passage the Maruls soom to be distinguished 
from their gods i. c. from thoir images. The question, 
however, can not bo decided either way, for the present, 

Do the Vedas contain the casto-syatem ? Nothing 
-dominates the life of a Hindu more than religious 
iu8titutio)\8; amino institution is more tyrannical in its 
iniluonco than the caste-systom. Its grotesque incon- 
aistencios and bitter tyranny have gone far to make 
the Hindu what ho is. Bloomfield condemns it down* 
right and remarks’*, “The corrosive properties of this 
single institution, more than anything else whatsoever 
have checked the development of India into a nation* 
They have made possible tho spootacle of a country of 
nearly 300 millions of inhabitants, governed by the 
skill of do, 000 military and 60,000 civilian foroigners," 

This is not the place to roFuto or justify these 
remarks. We arc concerned with the question whether 
there is anything like the present caste-system evideu' 
ced by tlio hymns of tho ^tig-Veda. 

It must bo first stated that nothing like the 
present divisions and snh-divisions which have made 
the caste system a caste-chaos, has place anywhere 
in ancient Sanskrit Literature. There is a Hindustani 
proverb 'eight brahmans, nine kitchens.’ It’ is only the 
fourfold division into Brillimaya, Kshatriya, Vai^ya 
and 5§udra that is very frequently referred to. For the 

* iiollgion, bloomflold. p. 6. 
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soveml passflgos in BrAhmanaii, Puranas and other 
svoiks reCening to caste and its origination, I may 
refer you to Muir's O. S. Texts Vol. I. 

In the hymns of Uig-Voda, however, there is only 
one passage referring to this four-fold division and that 
is X. 90-12. This hymn, generally known as the 
Purusha-Sukta is, however, regarded by many scholars 
AS being very late iu character and belonging to 
the last outskirts of the SarhhRd-poriod, on account 
of. several indications of its modern character, such- 
as the use of tonus like BrAhmana and Vai^ya 
which rarely or uovor again occur in the ^ig-Voda, the 
pantheistic ideas, which do not fuid a place in the older 
portions of the !^ig-Voda, tlio smoothness and regular- 
ity of metre and others. Thus it is argued that oven 
the conception of the four castes is foroign to the ?ig- 
Voda proper ; and oven this allusion is more an allego- 
rical representation than a litoral statement of facts. 

Others, however, (Dr. Haug, for instance,) hold 
that the hymn may not bo necessarily regarded as 
modern in character, because such cosmological and 
speculative conceptions are mot with iu about every 
part of the ^ig-Veda SarhhitA and that the allegory is 
most significant and instructive. 

Thus Dr. Haug remarks* — ^'Now according to this 
passage, which is the most ancient and authoritative 
we have on the origin of Brahmanism and casto in 
general, the Brdhman has not come from the mouth of 
this primary being, the Purusha, but the mouth of the 
tatter became the Brahmanical caste, that is to say. 
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was transformed into it. The passage has, no doubt, 
an allegorical sense. Moutli is the scat of speech. 
The allegory thus points out that the Brahmans aro 
teachers and instructors of mankind. The arms are 
the seat of strength. If the two arms of the Purusha 
aro said to have imen made a Kshatriya (warrior), that 
moans, then, that the KshatrlyaS 'have to carry arms to 
defend the empire. That the thighs of the Purusha 
wore transfomed into the Vaisyn means that, as tho 
lower parts of the body are the principal repository oC 
food taken, tho Vaiiiya caste is destined to provide food 
foi the others. The creation of the ^udra from the 
•feet of the Pnrusha indicates that he is destined to bo 
a servant to tho others, just as the foot serves the 
other parts of tho body as a firm support.” It is this 
verso 12 of tho Purusha Sdkta which is generally put 
forth as an evidence for tho determination of caste by 
birth. By the side of this, however, may be cited the 
passage from tho Bhagavadgitd— rnrr ^ 

which affirms that the fourfold division of 
•caste dopoiuls upon qualities and actions (ns opposed to 
birth). Even this passage is, however, interpreted by 
the orthodo.'f people in their favour, by laying stress 
on the word ‘ ^5^’- 






Vo(lic;inHosioBal forma, comparatiyely more varied and ro* 
gular. — Peculiaritiea of Sandhi — Peouliarities of Doolonslou — 
Peculiarities of conjugation — Infinitivoa and Geruuds — The 
»ul)jmictlve~rGcuHaritloa of syntax. 

A general coraparisou of the Sanskrit of the Rig- 
vedft with the Classical Sanskrit will show that the former 
is more rich and regular in inflexional forms than .the' 
latter which has become more rigid and less multi- 
Com. Thus, for instance, in the case of declension 
o£ nouns, where we liad originally two or three forms 
Cor a particular case-ending, we have now only one; 
audinthe case of the conjugation of verbs, whole lenses 
or moods have beconae obsolete. Thus, there is nothing 
in the Classical Sanskrit corrosponding to the Subjunc- 
tive in the Veda, and the Vedic infinitive has about 
eight form s, while the clarsicalIutinitive"*Has only one 
"Inthe'^me way a greater variety can be marked in 
the Vedic Snndhi as compared with the Classical Sanskrit, 
111 order to see the truth of all this, it is necessary tc 
be acquainted with the grammatical forms which the 
Vedic Sanskrit has in contradistinction from the 
Classical Sanskrit, w'hich wo today proceed to note 
with illustrations from the 7th Mandala, as far as pos- 
sible. 
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To begin with, iu tho uiattor o£ Sandhis in Classical 
Sanskrit, hiatus is gonorally forbiddou; but in the 
Vodic Sanskrit, it is very abundantly admitted. Thus 
in iunumoraijlo instances tr and t are to be read as 
^ and g-, and loss often u lon^ vowel is to be resolved 
into two vowels, in order to make good tho metre. 
As illustrations, the student may refer to ^l^igveda VII, 
H-r', 66-n'', 4-8”, 6-3', . 14-2’, 22-4^ and 

so OJl. 

'fho disappearance of an initial ^ after a final 
or ^ which is the invariable rule iu Classical Sanskrit, 
is, in tho Veda, only an occasional occurrence; and in 
this respect, there is no accordance between the 
written and spoken form of the Vedic text. Tho ar is 
many times elided whore the metro requires it, while 
it is rotainod, whore the metre requires its omission. 
Hero are some instances, VII. 1-7", 1-8*, i-9S mi"' 
1-19'’) 66 - 5 «, iS-y--’, 33-11’’, Sy-S®, yi-S*. 

Tho final t, of a dual form are maintained un- 
uoiubined with the following vowel, but the ^igveda 
shows many exceptions to this, especially before ^ e.g. 
VII. 87-2°, 72-3'’, 104-6^*. lae combination with yq* 
following, without regard to tho form of the ending 
(0. g. stt? etc. or etc.) is so frequent that 

the simplest explanation is the presence of the parallel 
form ^ regularly used in Pali and in the verses of 
Uuddhist Sanskrit. 

Tho change of to ^ by tho preceding of 
lakes place in tho Veda, occasionally oven when the 
hitter belong to a different word, essentially unoounect- 
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bd. Kspociftlly the pronominnl forms q-J and tfq- are 
thus affected very often. 

Original linal Vi is retained after a nasal, riius 
final arra:. and bcooino and the % 

after these nasalised vowels being treated as if it 
wore after pure vowels. Thus wo have (VII, 

5 - 6 "), so also 6-3’‘ 3 3'. 10-5', 

In the Voda, the finsd vowel of a word-gonorally 
9T, much less often % or T-is in a large number of eases 
prolonged, usually when it is favoured by the metro,- 
but sometimes even where the metro opposes the 
change.* Such words arc (i) particles like »r«r, srvf etc, 
(2) case-forms like ^/?rt etc. (3) verb-forms like 
fW, OT^'r ole., and (*1) 

gerunds in v. 

Next wo proceed to the Declension of nouns. T-et 
us begin with tire nmsculinu and neuter nouns ending 
Ina?. In their ease, the singular of the Instrumental' 
(both m. n.)» shows a peculiar form, either ending in 
trrrr or arr* The following iiro instances from the 7th 
Mai.iijala;-i8. i7^f%rfi 55 . 7 ^fTT w^trirr; 71. 4 'T^n; 95- 7 
(pjn; 32. 7 (WT insti; oF.?flr) ; 13. 2 ; 20. 4; 

23. 3; 58 . 1 ; 6k 4 ; 97* 8; 100. 3. 

The Dual of the Nominative and Accusative ( m. 
only), usually ends in sit; while ^ is only excep- 
tional. 5in occurs generally, (1) at the end of. a (2) 
before consonants, (3) before an initial vowol with 
which It is fused and is never used before vowels 
with hiatus. A good illustration where both forms 
occur side by side isl. 184,1 ‘ 7TT«rniC«r<T ?rnrTt 

* 6«e lVhUu«y, grainnn»r, 248 Article. 
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Tiist-.inccson’orms ending in srr arc VH. i. i;*-; 2. 7'“*, 18. 
22’', 70. I, 5 o. 1, 67. 5 . However, note 5 o. 2, 84. 2 wlicre 
3fT occurs before consonants. 

Next is to be noticed the Plural of tho nominative 
and vocalivo ( m. ) Thorc Jiro two endings 3TRT • 
and 3TT:. Tlic forms in auTT’. aro about one halt 
as numerous as those in in ^ligvcda. In the Atha- 
rvaveda, there arecomi)arativo]y very few forms in 
thus the ending is older and goes gradually out of 
use in the Vedic period ; wo have also many instances, 
where both forms stand often side by side ; o.g. !^igvcda, 
IV. 25 . 8, VII. 97. 6. A pilda deficiontby one syllabic is 
often emended by substituting 3 mr: for 3 tt:; o.g. VII. 35. 
i4'‘. Other instances of arm t in the 7th Mandahi aie 
I. 9, i.i 5 , ]. 17, 4. 3, i 5 . 9, 16. 3, and mauymoro. 

For tho Plural of the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative (Neuter) there aro two endings, «TT 
Tho older (sn) has far outnumbered tho younger in ?ig* 
veda, though there aro many instances where both 
stand side by side. In tho Atharvaveda tho proportion 
is much reduced, though tho older form has hold its 
own against the younger form, better than any other 
similar Vedio form. Instances in the 7th Maiidala are i. 
i8'S 3. 'l^ 3* 10 % 4 * h 4- 2, 5 * 7 . 18.1 and so on. The 
genesis of tho younger form can be best explained by 
supposing that there is a transfer from tho ar declension 
to the declension .which is also shown by the co. 
existence of such forms ns etc., of. VII, 

19.4, VII. 67. 9. Sometimes a^ deficient by one 
syllable can bo emended by reading snfif for arr e. g. 
VII, 4. 2. 
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For the Plural of the Inatrumoutal (in. tK: ti.) 
there are two oudingH qfir- both uliuosl equally 
liroquont in the ^ig-Vcda, the older however dying out 
gradually in the Vedic period. Both sometimes occur 
side by aide. The only trace o£ the ending in later 
Sanskrit is Kn^i(i;rom Instances in the yth Maiidala 
arc-a-S, 7-2, 7-6. 

Next, wo come to nouns in 5 Tr. In the ciiso ql; those 
(i'ominino), for the Singular of. the Instrumental, there 
are two endings, «rr mul grirr. The older ending is about 
as frequent ns .the younger. Tho older onding is 
gonorally applied to stems in nx or (or *rr), (with fsrr or 
’n naturally tho younger ending would sound very badly). 
Instances in tho 7th Mtti.ir]alaare, i-ii, i-i 4 » ^^- 7 > 33-i; 
3S-r4, etc. One instance of the peculiar Sing. Dative* 
fern, is tho form in VII, 1-19 

For tho Plural of the NonVmativo ( f), «rr: Is the 
very general ending, but in very few cases em=r: (per. 
haps extended from the masculine) is also met with* 
Thus wo have Vll, 28-4 ' gr^sruTi fTOtr:** Vll, 18-3 
f^irP. 

Next we come to stems in % ( f. ). For tho Instru- 
moutal Singular, tho final is only lengthened in tho 
Veda, Instances in tho 7th Maydala aro, r-i, i-sr, 
20-2, 25 - 1 , 32-i 5, 33-21. For tho Locative Singular, tho 
final % is changd to sit, (1) generally boforo consonants, 
(2) before an initial vowel with which it is fused, (3) 
never used before vowels with hiatus; 5.^/. VII. 2-5, 18-19, 
i 9 “ 3 > 27-1. Even masculine nouns in ^ have somotiinos a 
Loc. Sing, form ending in art; e. g. aTW or sometimes 
extended to atrsrrfV- The Goiutivo and Ablative Singu- 
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lai'of ruasculino nouns in j is sometimes made by only 
adding the tormiimtion without having Guva; c. i'. 
from arf^. The Nominative Plural ol: feminine nouns in 
is sometimes like etc. 

As for nouns in mas. and neu.) we meet with 
such forms as Abl. Sing, VII. i5-4, Dat. Sing. 

VII. 25 .- 1 , Iloc. Slug- ^rFrf^,j* JnstrJ^Sing. sRcm VII. 
21-6, 4-5. Nouns in t fom.haveNom. Plu. like 2-8,. 

5-3, 26-4, Instru. Sing. Nouns in ^ neut.have 
for their nom. plu. such forms as: — 3 rsrfi'Vn. 56 - 8 r 
VII. 56-12 ; WTcff VII 23-3. In the case of fem. 
nouns in vi‘o have such forms as the Accu. Sing. 

VII. 8 - 5 , 


Nouns ending in w mas. and fom. have tlieir 
Nom. Dual ending in air which occurs (i) at the j; 
end of a prtda, (2) before consonants, (3) before an 
initial vowel with which it is fused, (4) never before j 
vowels with hiatus. <2. »mTTt— -7-3. gtfJr and are j; 

often found used for s'urrg’ and | 

In the case of nouns in aT!^, we have a peculiar Loc. t 
ying. form without any termimition. e.g. |- 

etc. t; 

Next, I may proceed to conjugation. Hero 1 must 
content myself only with noting a few peculiarities | 

wliich are very frequently met with. For a fuller and- I 

exhaustive treatment of the Verb-inflection in the Rig- | 
voda the student is referred to Avery's Verlj-inflection | 
in Sanskrit (Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Vol. X.).' ^ . I 

The iirst person plural termination (Parasmaipada) I 

o! the Present tense is invariably in Classical San' | 
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skrit. Hut in the Rifj;vc(h, is found more Cre- 
(\UGUlly by Iho side of ?t»t. Frt^ is found i 17 limes in 
tho r^ig-Vedu, nnd ^ times only in the Aitureya Brjlh- 
nmi.ia, but never in clnssiud Sanskrit, On tho other 
hand, appears only :•! times in Dm Kij^vecln, times 
in tho Aituroya BriHinun.ia und is tho only ending in 
Clasidcal Sansltril. Tims it appears that the lonj'er 
oucling was far in luWunce in the time of ^igveda, 
that it was ovortakcti by the shorter ending in tho 
Br^hmana period, and driven entirely off the field in 
the Classical period. (Cf. %vmT^ VIl. 21-1, 

l. 25-0* 

The 3rd pers. Sing, ending (Atmanopadu) of Die 
present tense is somoliinos cf instead of v, //, 

Vll. 8 - 4 . VII. 2fi.4. 

Tho Imperative and pens. sing. dcHcrves uotioo. 
Tho classical rule requires fvr after consonants except- 
ing nasals, Tit and r and in the 9th conjugation which 
substitutes sTTfr j % aftor vowels (excepting 3r and ^ of 
•the 5th and 8th conjugations, after a single con- 
sonant) nasals, ^ and t ; after sr and ^ following 
a single consonant, the ending is dropped. This 
rule is not observed in tho Veda, but tho ending 
is more frequently found. Examples from the 7th Manda- 
la are,— (1-20), (16-6, 25-5), (22-4, 

32-1). The root jg shows tho throe successive stages 
and TO- Notice also forms like »rf^ (from 

m. ) 

TheTonger endings «r5r and inr insteati of and f-r 
iU; the ayid pers. pi. are also mot with in tho Veda. 
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We also meet witli in the Rigveda some peculiar 
Torms of the 2nd pers. sing, having an imperative value, 
made by adding the ending % to the root. Examples I 
from the 7th Mandala are— (18-2), (m-2), i 

and W (16-5). I 

Certain perfect participles whose stem is mono- | 

syllabic owing to the absence of the reduplication are ^ 

met with ; c, ?rrgr^. | 

The infinitive presents a groat variety of formsr t 

A number of verbal nouns in various of their cases are i 

used in such a way as to be assimilated to the Infinitive. . 

Thus, in addition to the Classical infinitive in 5^, which ; 

iS) really spoukiug, nothing more than the Accusative J 

Singular form of the root-noun formed by 3, we have 1 

the dative form from the same, used us an infinitive ; 1 

f. (VIL 33-1), (VII. 33-8). I 

Infinitives arc also found with the ending ill {c. j, 
5-?^, with the ending i, c, the dative singular 

of: the root-noun ending in ara; ( e. g. 3lV^),with I 

the orvdiug t. c. the Dative Sing. o£ the root-noun ; 

ending in fS- ( g. qWr, ), with tlie ending (f . g. f 

VII. 37-1, VII. 43-1, with the i 

ending fif; i. c. the Geni. Sing, of the root-noun ending ^ 
in 3 ( e. g. 'Ka'r:, ) and with some more endings. I 

In addition to gerunds, ending in we have those | 

ending in ffPLMd^fL-C '''ifich is very common) ; e. g. I 

fffsrnT; . . I 

The subjunctive mood, whose remnant is seen m ^ 

Classical Sanskrit only in the Imperfect and Aorist | 
forms without augment, after the particle m prohibi- 
tive, is a very frequent formation iu the Rigveda, ,j 
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•4lenominrtlo(\ i\8 by Smiakrit gTAtnraaYians. Sucii 
I’orms as (VII. 8-6), (VII. 25-1), rrrf^, 

*IKn^ ftvo illustrations ol; tho subjunctive. 

Next I may notice some peculiaritios of aentoncc- 
stnicturo. Tho first and the foremost feature is tho 
position of prepositions or upasargo.'i in a sentence. 
In later Sanskrit, tho upasarga, us a rino, must itnme- 
<Uutely precede tho verb of which it forms u purl, and no 
word is allowed to iutorveno botwocn thorn. But in tlic 
^ligveda tho npasargn is separated from tho verb by one 
or more words. As instances may bo given the follow- 
ing vorsos from tho 7th Manclala- i-.f, 1-6, 1-7, 1-8, 
3-9, 4-r, 8-4, 8-6, 21-7, 24-4> 24-6, 60-3, 60-4, 86-1, 86-5 
Aud many more, 

Another poculiarily is that tlie proposition, once 
used with tlie verb, is alone repented without the verb 
which is implied, and tho proposition alone stands for 
tho whole verb. Instances from Mantjala 7, aro 1-6, 
86 - 5 . Sometimes the alone are used uud tho 
verb has to be implied, to complete tho sentojice, as in 
YIl. O-i and 3. Sometimes wo moot with parantbotical 
sontonces having no syntactical connection with what 
procodos or what follows, as in VII. i-i 5 . Sometimes 
a rolative sentence is used, without u corresponding 
oorrolativo sontcnco or without a word to connect it 
with the correlative sentence, c. g. VII. 1-8 and 12. 
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UortaoiiB for tlio proforou'jo for metro— Tlio meaning of tho 
word Ckhandas — The most prominent of Vodic metros stated 
— A synopsis of tho metros of tho 7th Maydala -Two flchools 
of critioB — thoso who maintain tho text and admit motrioal 
irrognlarity— those who advocate textual restoration — Textual 
restorations generally agroo<l upon— Tho numbor of syllables 
In foot, not tho only rule— also rules of rhythm— Historical 
development — Four periods based upon metrical oritoria. 

If. one casts a glance at tlic Sanskrit literature in 
general, ho will find that a very large majority of it 
is metrical. Tho epics, Vurni.ms, law-books, Kltvyas 
are all metrical compositions. And to this the oldest 
Sanskrit book, 1 mean, the Sarhhitfi of the lligvoda, is 
no e.\coptlon, Aud this proferoiice for metre of the old 
Vodic ?.ishis is but natural. For, in the first place, the 
language of nature clothes itself in metre. Deep, strong 
passions express themselves in metre ; for a metre is 
nothing but a particular arrangement of high and low 
tunes. Secondly, as the Vodic hymns were composed 
for sacrificial purposes, with a view to propitiate the 
gods, notliing could please them better than prayers 
sung. Mere, recitations of prose formuUu or lectures do 
not possess that attraction which naturally belongs to 
songs sung or hymns chanted. Thirdly, the metrical 
limitations served a most practical purpose, that o£ 
presorving and remembering easily what was compos- 
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ed especially when writing was not. in vogue. It i: 
Ulc experience of every one that a verse can be nion 
inore permanently committed in meuiori 
ll Jm a mere prose statement. Hence, the necessity o 
putting rules of grammar and whole lexicons in a me 
trical form- Students of Sanskrit need not be remind 
edofthc Karik.-'is of grammar and Amarukosa. An( 
the credit of preserving without corruption the Vedi 
texts may be largely duo to the [act that they ari 
in u fixed metrical form. Hence, the statement ii 
Siksha explaining the relation of Chhandas to Veda— 
— tlie metre is the feot of tljc Veda 
Just as ft man is supported and enabled to move [reel; 
at his win, by his foot, in the same way, the Veda 
arc supported and enabled to hold their own every 
where and at qU times by metres. 

The word is derived i'rom 3trOTfr, fron 
which the name w?? is also derived ; and wlio will dcii] 
that acomposition clothed in a metrical form affords com 
parativoly greater pleasure ? Y^ska derives the won 
from ^ to cover and is so called, because it i 

the covering of tlie Vodic texts. By metaphor tin 
texts of the Veda themselves came to bo called 
because their external form was metrical. Thus 
became a synonym of and as the grammar am 
metre of the Veda is more irregular or rather mud 
less regular, from the point of view ;of Classical Sans 
hHt, came to mean 'irregular' or 'whimsical', aii< 
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the word has come down to be so used even in our 
vernacular. 


as I have already said in Lecture 2, is includ- 
ed in the six Ved^iigas and the oldest work at present 
available is the treatise o£ Pingala, which deals with 
not only the Vedic metres but with the classical me- 
tres also. 


Broadly speaking, the Vedic metres are much less 
regular than the classical metres, in Eact, there being 
no hard and fast rules regarding the quantity and 
order of the several letters, the total number o£ 
syllables ‘being the only criterion of distinguishing 
one metre from another, 

From the metrical point of view, the Rigveda Sarh- 
hiti is made up of hymns or each of which con- 
sists of a certain number of verses or ^ir^s, and each 
verse consists of two or more feet, and each foot con- 
sists of a certain number of syllables. 

The most prominent of the Vedic metres are — 


nnnft 

Trftr^ 

^Tcftfffrfr 


8 , 8 , 8 .* 

8 , 8 , 12. 

12, 8 , 8 . 

8 , 1 - 2 , 8 . 

8 , 8 , 8 , 8 . 

8 , 8 , 12, 8 . 

12, 8 , 12 , 8 . 

8 , 8 , 8 , 8 , 


8 . 


♦ The names of tbo metres are followed by tbe aombera of the 
syllabloBin each of Ibe several feet of wWob Vbey ace made up. 
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12. 

12, 

8, 

8. 

11. 


JO, 

10 , or 

11, 

11, 


11, 

1 1, 

11. 

1 1 . 



12, 

12, 

12, 

12. 

of these 

There are, of course, 

many 

sub- varieties 

. 1 n . 1 


metres, formed by diversifying the order of the several 
feet The metres of the different verses m the hymns 
of the ^lig-Veda are all exhaustively given in the Sar- 
vintikramani of KjUyayaua, extracts from which are, as 
a rule quoted by Siiyana at the commencement of his 
commentary on each hymn. Thus restricting our- 
selves to the 7th Mai}c|ala, we find that the metre 
pre^-oils mostly throughout the book with a very few 
exceptions o£ other metres. Thus, hymns 15, 31 (1-9), 
55 rOf 59 (9i I0i .66 (1-9 & 17-19). 89 94 

(t-ri). 96(4-6), I02are*rnnff* 

Hymns I (!-a8), 22 (1-8), 31 (10-12), 68(1-7), are 
: while 32 (3) is 8), and 

34 56 (i-n). (10,10). 

Hymn 14 (i) is while 55 (2-4) is fffff 

(.8,8,8,12). Hymns 16,32 (excepting verse 3), 59 
(1-6), 66 (10-15), 74 (1-6), 81 (1-6), 96 (1-2), have 
and in alternate verses. Such pairs of fffft 

and seem to be denominated as srnrr^r in the 

Servanukraraaih. 

Hymns 4i(Oi 44 (i). 4^ (1-3). 5o (1-3). 82, 83, 89 
^.5), 104 (r-6, 18, 2 i, 23) are 

Hymns 55 (5-8), 59 (12), 94 (12), 103 (1), 104 (25) 
'vi.re One hymn only i. e. 17 is fipTSTT 

One serse i.e. 50 (4), is arf^^cfV, also called 
Ccoiisisting of five feet having 10, 10, li, ii, ir, sylla- 
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blcs respectively). One verse 66(j6), is 8) 

One verse q6 (3) is (12, 12, 8, 8). Ami one 

verso lo-i (7) is either or 1%^, 

All other verses not mentioned in Uic nbove are 

whioli nmy bo tlnis snid to be the prevailing metre 
of the 7lh Miiiulula, 

It was said iihove lluiL tlie only rule is regardingtho 
luiiubor of S3'lhi,hles in a foot of the metre without any 
regard to tlie quantity or order of the several sylla- 
bles. But ovcu this luwubov of syllables seems to 
fail ns now and tlicu. Thus, for instance, where a foot 
ought to have 12 syllahlos in conformity with other feet 
of the same verse, it has 1 1, or where it ought to have n, 
it hua 10 and 30 on. Tints tov Instance, in VII. 1. 3,thofivst 
lino has only loayllaljloswhercasit ought to have iisyl- 
lables to ho u foot of the f^rr^ metre (consisting of three 
ioci, ouch of II syllables). Similar is the case of the 2nd 
line in the same verse. Now the question arises, —is 
it an irregularity of metre of which the Vedic poets 
were not very careful and did not observe strict regu- 
larity ? or is there some mistake in writing the text, 
the rccUatloii being quite conformable to the require- 
ments of the metre ? 

According to tho answer given to those qiiestious^ 
thoro arc two .schools of Vedic critics. Some, having 
regard to the great antiquity and authority of the 
SuihlntH text, feel alarmed at any proposal to tamper 
with it, and are inclined in all cases of doubt to maintain 
the text and to admit a mclrical irregularity. Others again 
recognizing the general skilfulness of the Vedic bards, 
propose ill tlio same cases textual restoration. No one 
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of these vfews mtist bo carried to an extreme or foK 
lowed to the exclusion of the other. We can neither 
regard the text as fmal nor the metrical standards as 
holding good without e.xception. The principle under- 
lying the admission of either this or that view in the 
present case, is clearly Quantitative. Tlie multiplicity 
of instances constitutes the proof. All commentators 
adopt without hesitation that hypothesis which accounts 
for the largest number of facts in the simplest way. 
IE one textual correction will rectify ten verses, w© 
make the textual correction ; if the admission of on© 
metrical variation or irregularity will accord with the 
text of ten versos, we admit the metrical variation. 
Thus to decide which of these courses is to be followed 
in a particular case, requires a detailed exammatiou of 
the text. 

Thus the following textual restorations have been 
generally ngreed upon. 

(r) Where the text, i!i accordance with the classi- 
cal rules of sandhi combines the final vowel of one 
word with tho initio! vowel of the next, final sr.arr 
must occasionally, and final g-, 3r, generally bo 
read as separate syllables. Thus to take instances 
from tho 7th Mandala, i- 3'‘ i. 3'’ 3. U 
8. Id 3 TT 3 nf^;, 4. 6^ 4. 7^ 5. 2., and so on. 

(3) Wherethetextomitsinitialarafterfinal 

the initial w must usually ho restored as a separate 
syllable^ Thus, in the 7th Mandala, i. 4.. g^nfr 
I, 19^ 2 . lo*- 3 T 5 - and so on. 

(3) In numerous words and endings, the value of 
a operate syllable is either necessarily or optionally to 
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bof<ivcn to of tho text* Tims, in the ^tU Mai.ida- 
tiv—i. 18. (2^^ wra:— Notice that 

in these two instances, tho syllabic and consonantal 
vuliios are found aide by side; so also — 15. 15'’, g, 

<i* I*’, 5. 9 ’‘, 19 - 2 ^ 32. 26>', 104. 4-, 104, 20", 104. *20.1,' 

104. 25J and so on. 

(4) In a few words, long vowels or dipthongs 

arc optionally to bo road as oquivalontto two syllables. 
Thus, in tho 7th Mandula, 65. 1^,86.41', 97. 3^ we 
roslori) to !r!n^g-; 93. to 3^. 3^;. 

88, 1" to sri^ff ; 40. 6't BTfr to ^ 3 TH. 

(5) A low words are regularly raisropresented ; 
thus, for qrw, wo must always read qrmi), for smw: 
utmost always for wir always ■^wr. Thus in tho 
7Lh Miiyrlftluj we Imvo, 49. 2 and 3, [>(). 12, and 57. 5, 
in which occuring at tho ond of the foot has to be 
rottd tmiBT: to suit tho closing rhythm. So in 89. i 
and all vorscs, has to be road for the same 
purpose. 

Tliero uio other restorations also, though loss cer- 
tain in clmractor. Thus, 

(6) tho word ifB has to be read as a word of three 
syllables, though in a very largo number of cases it is 
u word of two syllables. Thus VII. 19.21 

•etc., VIL 19. 6", 20. 3% 21. 51, 3i-6‘S 32 , i%anU so on. 

(7} Tho restoration of sran^for sim; in the geni-r 
live plural of all declensions is required, generally at 
tho ond of an oight-syllftblod foot. Thus — VII, 16.2^, 
16. 7'*, 33, II', 32. 25^ 66. 3^ 74 - 6^ and so on. Verse I, 
I67. 10 illustrates in one, most of those restorations, 
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So fai' "^'6 havo spoken of the external form of tlic- 
iuctre or merely the number of syllables in a foot. In* 
dian commentators generally stop hero and hold 
that the internal form or the rhythm is even 
more irregular and free than the oxternal, so as to 
be of uo importance at all, comparatively speaking. 
Thus they say that there are no rules of rhythm at 
ail in the Rigveda, the number of syllables in a foot 
being the only rule. Modern critics, however, have, 
from a detailed examination of the text from the metri« 
cal point of view, come to the conclusion that there is- 
no considerable part of the verse in which certain 
rhythms are not steadily favoured, and others avoided ; 
that everywhere there exist metrical preferences. Thus,, 
for iustonce, we find that at the end of a foot of 1 1 or ra 
syllables, the last 4 syllables are very generally w - w 
while ut the end of a foot of 8 syllables they are gener- 
ally- V - A detailed study of this inner construction 
or rhythm of the foot has shown that there is a regular 
gradual historical development seen through the differ- 
ent parts of the Rigvoda, and has enabled Vedic critics 
to lay down certain metrical criteria which distinguish 
one period of ^igveda from another. Thus, Prof. 
Arnold in his Vedic Metre, has arrived at four periods,. 
li) i/it bardic period or the period of originality aud 
riralry' between the bardic families, to which belong 
hymns of Maudala VII, VI, and many more, and where 
a greater variety of inner and external construction is- 
obaerv'ed ; (2) T/ie normal period, in which perfection 
^thec than originality of form is the aim, to which 
belong hymns of Mandala in. IV. and IX, where two- 


tubh and Giiyatrf, where there is little variety but an 
attoiupt lit uniformity and regularity ; (3) the cretic- 
■pn-iod whore almost exclusively Trishtubh and Jagatf 
metros arc employed and tlie erotic rhythm ts favoured, 
to which belong many of the hymns of the ist Maijda- 
hi and a low of tlio lotli, a period of transition; and (4) 
ihv popular period tho hymns of which resemble in form 
and character, the Atharva voda, to which belong a 
largo iiumbor of the liymns of the loth Maiidala, and 
oi which, the contaminatioii of a i%^^hyran by 
stanzas is tho characteristic. 

Thus, the irregularity in rhythm ami the quantity 
of tho (liflioront syllables making a foot which an 
ordinary reader passes by, unnoticed , is only apparent 
and is tho result of tho inventive spirit sometime 
loading to tho construction of now and harmonious 
forms. For, it is didicult to think that a professional 
l>ard should without motive have loft his verse with an 
irregular rliythm, wlmn any European scholar without 
sorious practice of the art of versification, can put it 
into order for him with hardly a perceptible alteration 
in tho meaning. Prof. Arnold thus very highly thinks 
of tho skill and art of tho Vodic bards “...As works of 
mochanicid* art the metres of tho^igveda stand high 
above those of modern Europe in variety of motive and 
in iloxibility of form. They seem, indeed, to bear the 
same relation to them as the rich harmonies of classical 
music to the simple melodies of the peasant. And in 
proportion as modern students come to appreciate the 
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sl(in displayed by the Vedi'c poetS; they will be glad to 
a*vindon the easy but cmtenable theory that the variety 
of form employed by them is due to chance, or the 
purely personal bias of individuals, and to recognixo 
instead that we find all the signs of a genuine histori- 
cal dcvelopruent... 


LlngulflUo or litornry thoorloa— Mox Miillor's view thfifi 
fcbo r\n\(i oi UigToda iaWn about 1200 B. 0.— Objootione to bho 
pftino — vloww ojf Wliitnoy and obUora - Aatronoraioal thoorios— ^ 
Haug’w tiow— Dikahit’s riow— Tilak’a riaw — Jaoobi’a theory; 

No 000 now doubts that the ^igveda is the most 
nnciont documont of tho Aryans, and that although it 
roprosonta n stage of no moan civilisation, whether in' 
respect of tho dcvolopmont of language, or religion, or 
philosophy, still to us tho ^tigveda represents the most 
ancient chapter in the history of tho human intellect, 
what preceded that period whether in India or in' any 
other part of tho Aryan world, being lost to us beyond 
tho hope of recovery. NotwitUstauding the universal 
agreement in tills respect, there is still a diversity of 
views regarding the probable age of the l^igveda. 
Several theories have l)eon advanced with more or less 
cogent arguments, but nothing conclusive may bo said 
to have boon established. On the question of the age 
of the ^ligvoda, the final word has yet • to be said. I 
propose to-dny to acquaint you briefly with some of the 
views hold on tho subject. 

The materials for the re-construction of Indian 
chronology arc supplied principally £rom(i)the Litera- 
tures of tho Brflhmapas, the Jainas and the Buddhists, 
(a) inscriptions on stone or copper plate, coins and seals 
and (3) the accounts of foreign writers, chiefly Greek, 
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r • n ] rhineso. The question rogardin^ tlio age 

from the mst 

mo^smircos, on account of its extreme ant.<iuUy. lluis 
n... oiilv source that remains is the literary evidence, on 
whivU arc based the so-called literary or linguistic theo- 
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riie most popular ot such tlioorios is the one first 

pro mi’lgated by the great Vedic Schokr Max Mmlcr, 

l-h.j approximately assigned the Rigveda to 1200 B. C. 
This date has been accepted very generally and even 
the very recently published book, ‘Ancient India', by 
rroT Kapson accepts it. The arguments adduced by 
M.ik MiUIer in favour o£ his view may be briefly stated 
as follows 

To begin with, Max Miillor divides the Vodic Lite- 
raturo into four periods^ as noticed above iu my Lecture 
3, —the Chlmndas poriod, the Mantra period, the 
Br .Uiraana period, and the Sdtra period, 011 the ground of 
the nature of language and thought, and the suc- 
ce^ive stages marked therein, every following period 
presupposing the existence of the preceding one. 
To the last or Sutra period, belong two classes of 
works named Anukramanis and Parisishtas. Of the 
auUhors of Anukramanis there standout two, more pro- 
minently than the rest, viz. Saunalca, who wrote Anii- 
kramanis to the ^iigvedn and K^tydyana who wrote two 
Ssirv Anukramanis, one to the Rigveda, aiul the other to 
the white Yajurveda. iSIow if we compare these woiks» 
we tmd tliat &unaka writes in mixed Slokas and takes 
great liberties with the metre ; while K^tyayana 
in prose and introduces the artificial contrivances 
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oC tUo Itttor Sutias, difforcucc which is quite iu keep* 
iug with tho general course of Sanskrit literature ia 
India. Again, Siuumku's index follows the original 
division of tho ^igveda into Maudalas, AnuvAkas and. 
Siiktas; while Kdtydyaiia has adopted the more practical 
a!id more modern division into Aslitakas, adhyayas and 
Varfjas. lloth agree in following tho united Sakha of 
the SdUalaa anti T5fis]\kala3 and iu excluding the khilas 
or supplomcutary hymns, hut the latter has admitted 
the olovon Vftlakhiiya hynnis, thus bringing tho total 
number of hymns to 1028 from 1017. 

From all those indications, wo are naturally led to- 
expect that both &iunaka and Kiitydyaiia belonged to 
the same Si'dchA and that Saunaka was anterior to KAtyA- 
y\m\. 

h'rom what Shfnjgiirusishya remarks* in his com- 
moiitnry on the SnrvAnukramayi of KAtydyaiin, while 
explaining tho genealogy of tlie latter wo can gather 
that thoro are four goueratious of teachers and pupils- 
rofoiTod to, first, feuimika, second, A 4 valAyanfl, third,. 
iCiitydyumi, and fourth, Patanjali. This K/itydyana also 
idontiiied with Vavaruchi is spoken of by Somadova- 
bluitui in his Katlnisaritsagara, as having become a 
minister of king Nuiula at IkUaliputra. If we caa 
believe in this tradition, here we get a clue to ascertain 
tho date of KAtydyana. 

In tho Ancient Sanskrit Chronology tho two dates 
linvo been fixed beyond all doubt— -the date of Bud- 
dha's death which is 4»3 C. and of the coronation of 
A^oka, which is 264 B.-C. which a^ I*'® 

■ » 8oe Xnolant SftUBkrll Litorutnr©. p. SSa. 
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^hrrt-anrhors of Indian clironology. Cbandragupta, 
t'nc faundor of the Maurya empire, who was siicceedcd 
hv Uindus.^ru, whose successor was the great Aiioka» 
, nr-? hetwccii 321 and 297 B. C. It was this Cbandra- 
jiupfu who put down the Nandas with whom Katyriyana 
is connected as minister. Thus tirrrTnrT falls about 325 
B, C 

the writer of the Vyakarana-MahAbhashya 
na'^ Hcen now 'generally assigned to the second centtiry 
B. C. which also, allowing sufficient period to elapse 
between himself and Katyiiyana, the writer of tlie 
VMfi^'vcas, points to the 4th century B. C. as the age 
of the latter. 

A^vaUyana then would fall about 350 B. C. and 
about 400 B. C. But as ^qj's work cannot 
belong to the earliest productions of the SiStra-period, 
and as some more works after KiUydyana must have 
been written during the Sutra period, the Sutra period 
may be supposed to have extended, broadly speaking, 
from 600 to 200 13 . C. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by a consideru- 
U!>n of the style and language of the works known by 
the name of the Parisishtas which mark the last out- 
*:rts of the Sitra period. What distinguishes tlieso 
Par..,3htas from the Sutras is that tliey treat overv- 
thiDg m a popular and superficial manner as if the time 
w- gone when students would spend ten or twenty 
years of their lives in fathoming the mysteries and 
^nngthe intricacies of the Brihmarm Literature. 

^ “sy even to the eir- 

ef saperficiality, leads one to think that the party 
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which had to follow such tactics had to fight against 
A Strong ouomy who was gaining more and moro ground 
in tlio course of time. Evou t]\o adoption of tho Sutra- 
style proves the fact that in the opinion of tho authors 
of tlic Sutras, no one would listen to wisdom unless 
it is clothed in a garb of clear argument and communi- 
cated in intolligible language. Thus the Sutra-period 
must ho contemporaneous with the gradual decline 
of Brahmanism and the steady rise of Buddhism, a 
stage of thought which is distinctly reflected in the 
Piiriiiishtas. From this point of view also, it follows that 
tho Sutra-poviod should extend from 600 to 200 B. C. 

As tho Sutras necessarily presuppose the existence 
of tho Briihmai,ui8 whose complicated system of theology 
and ceremonial was sought to bo simplified by the 
Sutras, tho Brdhmatm-poriod extends backward from 
duo B. C. to 800 13 . C., taking about 200 years to be 
tho minimum period sufficient for the progress of 
thought and literary activity, such as, tho establish* 
inont of the throo-fold ceremonial, the composition and 
collection of the Brdhmai.ms and tho ramification of tho 
Brdhmai.ia Clmrai.ias. 

Tho Brdhmava-period however, exhibits a stratum 
of thought perfectly unintolligiblo without the admis- 
sion of a preceding ago, during which all that is mis- 
understood, perverted and absurd in the Brdhmanas, 
Imd its natural growth. But oven between these two 
ages, there must have been an age when the spirit was 
at work in tho literature of India, no longer creative, 
free and original, but living only on the heritage 
of a former ago collecting, classifying and imitating. 
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This may be called the Mantra^period and may he sup 


Phis may «« caiicv. , ^ --- 

posed to have extended over two hundred years, i. c 

from looo to 800 B. C. 

The three periods o£ Vedic literature spoken of s< 
far i. e. the Siitra, Brahmana ami Mautrii periods, al 
point to some earlier age which gave birth to tin 
hymns of the early Rishis — a time when the song! 
which were collected with such careful zeal in th< 
Mantra-period, commented upon with such elaborate 
pedantry duririgthe Brahmana-poriod, and examined and 
^alysed witli such minute exactness during the SiHra 
period, lived and were understood without any effort.,- 


J*V4 iVV* I - -- -- - 

u time characterised by spontaneity, originality ant 
truth. This Chhandfts-period may be supposed to ex- 
tend over 200 years i. o. from 1200 to looo B. C. Thui 
the date of ^tigveda would fall about 1200 B. C. 

.The unsatisfactory character of this view may be 
easily seen. In the first place, arguments based on 
the nature of language and thought are not, generally 
sipeaking, conclusive in themselves, unless they are 
supported by any other independent proof. 

Secondly, the theory is based upon some assump- 
tions which liave yet to be proved conclusively— f. 4/, 
the identity of the V’’edic Katyayana and tlie grammari- 
an Katyayana, and the historical importance to bo 
tttUched to the statements of and trff 

which are the main planks in the \vhoIe argument. 
Thirdly, there is not sufficient reason shown wliv 
years m particular should be assigned to each of 

periods m the Vedic Literature. We may as wolJ 
mt 500 or looo years to oacli of them. And tC” 


i\ru other .scho]urs wlio have done the same. 0£ course, 
Max Milllor has concluded his remarks with the follow- 
ing (i\mUriCttUon;--'^Tho chronological limits assigned 
to the Siitm and Br^ihmai.ui periods will seem to most 
Simskrit scholars too narrow rather than too wide, and 
if wo assign Imt 200 years to the Mantra period from 
800 to 1000 U. C., and an equal number to the Chhandas 
7)oriod, from 1000 to 1200 B. C., we can do so only 
under tlio supposition that during the early periods of 
iiistory, the growth of the human mind was more 
lux\iviuut tlmn in later times, and tliat the layers of 
thought wore framed less slowly in the primary than 
In the tertiary ages of the world." It may bo seen 
that tl\e estimate made hy Max Milller is ridiculously 
low even from the point of. view of the progress of 
Innguago and thought. The difference of character 
l)otwoan the Vedic Sanskrit and the CJassical Sanskrit is 
•.so groat that it must have required a very long period 
indeed for tlie language to progress from one step of 
ilovolopment to another, as may appear probable from 
i\ comparison of the history of other languages and it 
must bo romombored that the Classical Sanskrit which we 
liavo at present has boon substantially unaltered in na> 
t\iTC and essence since the 2nd century B.C., 1 mean since 
the Malulbhashya of Patanjali.Even Max Milller himself 
afterwards Cyallcd this estimate too low and named the 
period from 1500-1200 B, C. as tho period of composi- 
tion of the Vedic hymns. 

Similar ostimatos have been made by other scholars. 
Thus, Whitney calls the period from 2000-1500 B. C, 
the period of tho oldest hymns— an estimate— sayj 
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which if wo take everything into account is 
t not too hiijli and which has the greatest claims 

dthauhcmost eastern branch bad their abode on 
L Indus as early as 2000 years before the Christian 
l^/weber has placed the migration into the Indus land 

in the i6th century B. C. 

Thus it may be seen that the linguistic or literary 
theories fail to fix with certainty the date of the ?ig- 
vedii As Kaegi remarks, the determination of the 
Vedic period.. .deduced...£rom the difference in langu- 
asre and in the religious and social views between the 
hymns and the 6xed dates o£ Buddhism, can approximate 

the true period only by centuries. 

But there are the astronomical theories which have 
advanced the question of the Vedic age considerably 
and which at least possess far greater certainty than 
the theories merely based upon a consideration 
and comparison of language and thought. 

Thus Haug on the ground of a passage in the 
Vedanga— Jyotisha, referring to the position of 
the solstitial points determines the age of the 
Veda. The poisition given in this passage* carries 
us back to the year 1186 B. C. which must 
be the time of the VedAiiga-Jyotisha~Dr. Haug comes 
to two conclusions from this reference — (i) that the 
Indians had made already such a considerable progres; 
ill astronomical science early in the 12th century B. C 
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as to enable them to take such observations ; and (s) 
that by that time the whole ritual in its main features 
as laid down in the Brahmanas was complete. Thus 
he assigns the composition of the bulk of the Brah- 
tnanas to the years 1400-1200 B. C. Taking 500-600 
years for the Sarhhit^, the bulk of the Sarhhita falls 
between 2000 to 1400 B. C. The oldest hymns and 
sacrificial fonnulas being a few hundred years more 
ancient still, the very commencement of Vedic Litera- 
ture may be fixed between 2400-2000 B. C. 

Shankara Balkrishi.ia Di'kshit, in his ' Bharatiya 
Jyotihshastra’ has hit upon one passage in the Sata- 
patha Brhlmmna which determines the age of the work- 

q- ?T?ff3T F ' 

^atapatha Briihmaua 2-1-2. 
The phenomenon that the *f?i<bt8 were seen to rise ex- 
actly at the eastern point from which they never swerved 
(whereas at present they rise a little to the northern 
side of the eastern point), points, to a period about 3000 
years B. C. which must be, therefore, the time of the 
composition of the Satapatha Brahmaiia. The Taittinya 
Samhita which must have preceded the &itapatha, and 
which also mentions Krittika and other Nakshatras, 
must be about 200 years before this period while the 
^lig-Veda Sarhhita which is decisively older than the 
Taittiriya Sarhhita must’ be still older. 

Mr. Tilak in his 'Orion’ has proved even a greater 
antiquity for the hymns of the Rigveda. He has 
endeavoured to show therein that 'the traditions 
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recorded in the Rigveda unmistakably point to a period 
not later than 400a B. C., when the vernal equinox was 
in Orion, or, in other words, when the Dog -star (or the 
Dog as wc have it in the Rigveda) commenced the 
equinoctial year.’* On the ground oE the several 
astronomical refcreuces scattered about in the ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, he has arrived, at £our difJerent 
periods. The oldest period is the Aditi or pre-Oriou 
period, with the vernal equinox at or near Punarvasu, 
roughly extending from 6000 13 . C. to 4000 13 . C. It 
was a period when the finished hymns do not seom to 
have been known, and half prose and half poetical 
Nivids or sacrificial formulae “giving the principal 
names, epithets and feats of the deity invoked" wore 
probably in use. ’I'he next is the Orion period, rough- 
ly extending from 4000 B. C. to 2500 B. C., from the 
time when the vernal equinox was in the astcri in of 
Ardrd to the time when it receded to the astcrism of 
the Krittikas. The whole of the so-callnd hymn 

X.86 \Yhich is very obscure, can beat least more satis- 
factorily explained than has hitlierto been done both 
by Indian commentators and modern European scho- 
lars, on the supposition that it refers to the fact of the 
equinoxes coinciding witii the Orion. This second 
period is the most important period in the history of tUo 
Aryan civilij'ation. A good many Su^las in the Rig- 
veda were sung at this time. This is the proper, most 
active, Vedic period. The third is the Krittikd period, 
coramcnciug with the vernal equinox in the astcrisni of 
the Krittikds and extending upto the period recorded 
• Tilak, Oriotj, i’lsiac© iU. 
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in llic Vc(I:'iu/':.a Jyoli>iui, /. r, from 2500 B. C. to 1400 
B. C. H. WHS t.i)o pot ioa oC tht* Tiiittin'yu Snrfiliits and 
scvcrnl of the Bri'limtinus. Tlic hyjnns of the Ri^veda 
iuul iilready hocoim* antique aiul tmintclligiblc by this 
lime )mil speculations, often too free, about tho 
real meaning' of llicse hymns :uul legends, wcrciudulg- 
C(l in. 'Die loiiiLh and the last period oxten.ds from 
[.(Of» U, C. to 5(10 B. C. or to tho birtli and rise of 
liuddliism. It was the period of the. Sutras and pliilo- 
sophieiil syslomH. 

I’rof. Jacobi also )ms put forth 11 theory according 
to whieii llio period of tlio ^Igv'cda goes back to at least 
4(i(aj U. 0. ; u tlmory also baaed on ustronoinical calcula- 
tions uonnocted wHli n cUiuige in tho ))ogiuning of tho 
aeiiHOUH wliicli lias tukou place since the time of the 
l^ligveda. 
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